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by Ardcn G. Thompson 

If you see 
things bright, 
clear-cut and new 
like after rain 
or when there's 
no mote 
to obscure 
the view, [ 
don't hidd. 



Please don't 
make me climb 
into a box 
of your-size- 
view-of-me. 
Let limitations 
be my own, 
not ones 
imposed on me; 
and let the corners 



be sky blue, 
not dingy 
cardboard brown, 
and let me run 
ancj play 
up(|n the peaks 
alo|ie 

hif playmates 
^can't be' found?— 
■I'll bring 
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It doesn't mean 
anything 
is wrong , 
with you, 
only that you've 
been entrusted 
with a gift 
for all: 
a different 
point of view./ 



NOT MY SIZE 



by Arden G. Thompson 



L 



you all back 
- — sunbeams, 

ahd great armfuls 

of joy - 
only, please 

clii^b 1 
your box: 
really 





•May/June, 1984— G/C/T 
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A PERSON, A PENCIL, 
A PROMISE 



by Sarah 



nee on yeilow paf)er with 
green lines he wrote a poem... and he 
called it Spot because that was the 
name of his dog and that's what the 
poem was all about. His teacher gave 
him an *'A" and a gold star aiVd his 
mother pinned it to the kitchen wall and 
showed his aunt. That was the year his 
sister was born and his parents kissed 
all the time. The little girl around the 
corner sent him a postcard signed with 
a row of xls and his father tucked him 
into bed every night and tvas always 
there. 

Then on white paper with blue lihes 
he tried another poem. This poem he 
called Autumn. The reason he called it 
Autumn is because that's what season 
it was. His teacher gave him an "A" and 
told him to write more clearly. His 
mother told him not tp hang^it on the 
wall because it had just been painted. 
That was the year his sister got glasses, 
and his parents never kissed any more 
and the little girl around the corner 



laughed when he fell off his bike. His 
father got mad when he asked him to 
tuck him in bed. * 

On a piece of paper torn from his 
note book he tried another poem. This 
he called ? because that was his big 
concern. His professor gave him an "A" 
and a long searching look. His 'mother 
never said anything at all because he 
never showed it to her. That was the 
year that he caught his sister necking 
on the back por^ch and the "little girl 
around the corner wore too much 
make-up so that he laughed at her when 
he saw her. He tucked himself in bed at 
three in the morning with his father 
snoring loudly in the next room. 

On the back of a match book he tried 
another poem and called it Absolute!}; 
Nothing because that is what it was 
about. He gave himself an "A" and a 
slash on each wrist aad hung it on the 
bathroom wall because he couldn't 
make it to the kitchen. 
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GENIUS? 



by Dave 



n a world full of different kinds of 
people. . , he is alone. He goes ignored 
tillhough he stc\nds out in a crowd. 
Silently heambles through the corridor, 
his imagination is his only companion. 
People brush past him without even 
noticing him. "And look at them," he 
thinks to himself, "Conversing and 
laughing with each other, and I walk 
alone, isolated from the crowd." 

Longing for a friend is this man, 
though hardly a man at sixteen. Yet his 
mind is that Of a man, one who could 
someday make startling new 
discoveries, or be a fanrious inventor. 



Yes, his mind is that of an Einstein, but 
his vocabulary is one of merely a child. 
His lack of communicative ability 
makes his {Personality and intelligence a 
mystery. The true giftedness and 
potential that this man possesses is lost 
forever only because he cannot 
transmit his thoughts through words. 
This man must be helped before he 
vbecpmes just another face in a crowd.- 
- Too many excellent minds have already 
been wasted'because of emotional and 
physical disorders. > 

He sits aldne. . . thinking. 




V 
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he squatted, eyes scouring 

fhe ground for lost treasure. A button, a 
bit of glass and stones carefully chosen 
slipped safely into her yellow zifDpercd 
pockets. She dreamed of ffnding a - 
diamond, a perfectly beautiful diamond. 
But then, remembedng that such 
stones are found only m^special places 
iar away, her thoughts darted 
elsewhere. Today she would look for an 
arrowhead. Now that was possible. 
Archeologists, old bones and stones, 
maybe today, she hoped. Her search 
continued with intense concentration 
until the trance was broken by the 
sound of a school bell. Immediately, sHe 
took her place in line and the children 
began to file into the building. 

Mrs. Herbert stood outside the 
classroom door watching the children 
in their daily routine of taking off coats, 
closing lockers (gently), and getting 
settled into the assigned desk. Rachel 
was last, as usual, and. the teacher 
sighed audibly, ''What^o do*'about this 
one. So nervous, so insecure and 
certainly a dreamer." 

Rachel unzipped her jacket and, after 
placing it on thehook inside her locker, 
she gently shut the grey metal door and 
walked into Room 120. Her desk was in 
the back near a long row of windows 
and this pleased her although she now 
had to glance cautiously rather than 
stare blatantly as a result of being 
caught daydreaming. 
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Today is March 

It will be wariTi today. 

Art is at 10:30 a.m. 

Gynvis at i.^ jn. 

She knew the loutme. Attendance^L^ 
first, say the j^lrd u> of allegiajice and - 
then read the >*Mitences on the. board. 

fi' V ^vf^k-iuTis anti'one Y<Nvi»nq 

Twv.i v... MadfaM'.Andlwr ' r. ' 

laci'h i I !V*'I ViTOl't ii n 

today, v^' i .'i.kI to n^wiite hv i -u i-, 
,iboul C M .-fjt' VWr.huKjtoi! ihhH' !, i-t. 
"My iian<ih au' i\ dumbbell, ' 
cuih'KkK'jJ, "And .\\\ is coniin!] * oh * 
no!" Rarlu'l thought' that her |.)iftuu'S 
were good enouv^h toi Mwin and Dad 
and eveiyoru' ulst\ fjul not so vu>o(i as 
ewrvoju' ffst s, so thry were- < lunih. 
too. Shi* fi It iK'i- ^ti^HMi-h tiqhlni iuvl 
thi' oid k'CiUUj tjf not quite throwuuiiM' 
K'lumecl. 

' Recess brought fantasies ot a 
tyrannosaurus rex„ storming the 
' playground in search of little chikiien t(j 
eat and it also brought a rc^il treasure 
found at the edge of the' playground 
almost limits. Why, it l<Joke<l like 
•bacon - a crinkled brown side with a 
dark line down the middle. She knew'it 
was one of a kind, this stone, ami after 
turning it carefully with small finqers, 
she placed it gently into the ptjcket. 
(She smiled and . 'ished that bhe was 
riding hortie,) . . 

The bell rang and within a few mm- 
utes all the stuclents h.td 
resnmpd their p^jsiiicuis 
Art t:ame and wmt. 
Rachel decided that waiting 
: * for it to come was worM' than 
actually being there and now 
that It was over, her tummv 'fit 
belter. 

**F;irst gradcns, gel oui v/oor 
tablets because there is goiivi im I 
a siH'lling test." 
Rtichel loved spi Hinq ti'sts ipd 
nevn ^ * 'k the words \\<y>)w i>j stn -. 



^Iic c Mhlfl^speil words like tuha/^ j^ 
ilhniK'fnl hut no one ever agkedt 
'I (;M,'.'/s wf)rds were easy, £^jrv^^^^ 
iirst or;e and she quici^ly-Ji^ptie tfx^f^ 
letters, I ler mind began Ip jprift ^ckiQ^^e 
;;the baeo!i stone. It was s6 b^esiutifetaftci^ 
she liked Us sandy feel rubbing agalnist^^^ 
her fiT- Whaj was it mad^ of^jsi^ Q 
wom^ '(\. arK^ how did if get' dn the " 

,\- watched that knitted look 
t'.irr I'^T-M Mrs. Fierberts face, Rachel 
J.^t ijlt d that it was titjf^e to get back to 
wotk. "Ihe sijell?ng test was over and 
she knew that rl u' letters were right and 
now . recip locating the teachers 
disgn.ntled lof)^ . Kacliels face became 
a u\iA i)i ( ( 4i( cntr.ition. . . 

•HiM blonde htMci tilted upward, her 
ej'<>s qaf)ed (jpr'n and then a soft 
mt*jn. air pu^:hniq (jver sound. She 

ri Mined, snapp^/d <nJt of her seat and 
/M'UIch] loi the d(»or The pocket wasn't * 
/ijjp^^d' She hadn't zipped the yellow 
i;fi fjn her lac.ket and the bacon 
Morie thai i iinkkMl m the sun - it could 
have lallen fjnt; 

Mr^ Heibert, shfK ked by this abrupt 
outburst, intercepted and held the child 
firrnlv They shufldered together as a 
ihin voice wliispcred, ''My bacon stone, 
alone. . . . It s llie fjnly one. The yelloW 
/i])],rt i open and it might be gone/* 
Supi'M^ssin'j u^'.us, the teacher 
:>wallowed liarr . .t!*d turned to leave the 
un)]n. "Su.\y line F^achel," she said 
solt!;. Mrs. H^Mbril kr.iew that the. 
irpa .'ire wrnrld be where it had been 
Ijfau'd .rnd so it was. Rachel was a 
cautious I hihl and yet this time she had 

■ Jippt^d ^ 

( IK e retrieved, the stone was 

Med intfj the .mdW hand. It was too 
laic Ra( hel kiK'w what she had done 

there was ruj turning backv She 
rtipd and the t(»(j( her rocked her gently 



ealed chair while the 
watched intently., 



nallplastic 
< luldren 

fh**y loo, uncerstood the 
ai!' ol vAiM !iad occurred.. 
1 u-^Ms different and she had never 
» spol CM ' M much as one word. 

(i/C/I Mar/ Apr, 1984^19 
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These are my feelings on beine gifted: 



A Afraid that at some point in time I'll slip and do something wrong and 

, everyone will notice. 

6 Guilty, when pressured, into not doing my best. 

I Isolated, when others make me feel left out of "the group." 

F Frustrated, when I do^something great and everyone laughs. 

T Terrified, when T don't know the answer and everyone stares^ at me. 

E Excited, when I create something that everyone appreciates. 

D Disgusted, that my special needs are neglected. " ' 

P Privileged, when I get extra time during. school to do something for myself. 

E Embarrassed, when the teacher announces my grades. ^ 

R Relieved, when people do.n't laugh at me for getting less than 100%. 

S Satisfied, when I am able to help someone else with something they- don't understand 

0 On top of the world, when somebody says they enjoyed my work. 

N Nervous, when pressured to always be the best. 



Girl^ 12, Pennsylvania 



/ 
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■..Introduction 
The gifted speak eloquently of the joys and burdens of 
giftedness. They express its uniqueness and complexity. They ' 
are special children. Some gifted children experience " . . ... 
good social adjustment, emotional maturity, and healthy self- 
, ' concepts . . " (Roedell: 127) but as Sebring (97) noted,, there 
are an "alarming number who appear, emoti onal ly disturbed or 
socially mal ad jus^ted . " Concern needs to be focused on , these 
gifted youngsters, who are deprived of an enjoyable, productive 
life due • to theij giftedness. 

Several myths surroundi.ng the gifted should be exposed 
initially so the significant issues relevant to the problems of 
the gifted can be clearly examined. Lyon and Webb, Me.ckstroth, 
and Tolan represent just several authors who" confronted the idea 
that the gifted and talented can make it on their own; they need 
no special help. The reality is their success is not ^guaranteed. 
Educationally, just as the below average have a diffi'^cult time 
"keeping up"' with a. class of regular students ^o the above 
a'verage have "trouble staying behind" (Lyon: 18). Lack of at- 
tention to thei r educati onal and emoti onal needs creates develop- 
'mental problems. Usually as the degree of ability increases so 
does the degree of mal ad jus tment and unhap'piness (Roedell: 127). 
Conversely , Marland noted the positive correlation between ap- 
propriate educational opportunities and well-adjusted gifted 
children (TI-2). 

The question of appropri a te educational opportuni ties sug- 
gests another damaging myth: gifted education is an elitist and 

E RiC " ^ 8 ^ 



raoist concept and is i nappropr i ate i n our egalitarian society- 
(Lyon: 19). Underrepresen tati on of minorities has been a con- 
cern' and efforts have been directed toward rectifying this in- 
equity (Yancey 1983, Gore:'32, Lyon: 19, and Renzulli: 517). 
The larger issiue of elitism has created the greater cantroversy. 
Marl and ( 1 1 1 - 1 ) poi n ted to the dual interpretation inherent in 
the argument. 

If democratic educati onal pract'ice is 
interpreted as the same eduqation for 
all, then special provisiqns for the 
gifted are undemocr a ti c . If we-believe ' 
that democratic education means appro- 
priate educational opportunities and 
- the rightto education in keeping with 
one's ability to benefit, then special 
programs are not undemocratic. 

Fehrle (5) and Ward (77) support the view that democratic prin- 
ciples appreciate the importance of the individual and oppor- 
tunities to develop his or her potenti*^^l to the fullest. Miano 
stated it most persuasively. 

Our ideals of freedom and eq.uality 
could be fostered in our schools by 
creating an en v i ronmen t of acceptance 
for all levels of intelligence in such 
a way that extremes are not considered 
freakish. Expertise in and out of the 
school setting i n c o n j u n c t i o n with 
special programs^ can helpto nurture 
the concept that' normal achievement, 
means reaching individual maximum 
achievement rather than the concept 
that normal achievement is average 
ac h i evemen t . 

Philosophical justification for adeq^uate educational ^opportuni- 
ties must expand t.o widespread acceptance and practical imple- 
mentation. 

Al so detrimental but not mythical is the fact that nationally. 




the gifted are at the mercy of political and economical expedi- 
encyl The Soviets* launch of Sputnik in 1957 el evated gi f ted 
education to top priority but dvil rights concerns in the 
1960's usurped the attention and funds (Lyon: 16). Unfortunate- 
ly for the children, gifted education is viewed' as expendable. 
The gifted are equally vulnerable within their own school dis- ' 
tricts. In the School Staff i ng Survey of the Marland report 
57% of the schools claimed they had no gifted students (III-9). 
Gifted chi 1 dren .were unquestionably being overlook'ed or purpose- 
ly ignored. The Marland report in the early i970's and the 
Nation at Risk in this decade have brought gifted education 
once again to the surface. The duration of this renewed 1 nter- ^ 
est and resulting gains for gifted education are unpredictable. 

The gifted and their special needs cannot afford to be 
neglected, no matter what the reason. A commitment must be made 
to the.se. chi 1 dren , not short-term based upon a commissioner's 
report, but long-term based upon care and concern for their 
success-ful development. Two popular stereotypes of, the gifted 
are the ''unbearable smart-aleck" and the "withdrawn 'nerd'" who 
has no friends snd studies cons tantly Carter : 35). .Regret-\ 
tably, these labeVs are accurate for some gifted who lack the - 
understanding of those around them. Dispelling myths, heighten- 
ing awareness and developing an understanding of the special 
needs, vulnerabilities, and problems of the gifted are impera- 
tive. It is the first stage in eliminati'ng these stereotypes 
and helping these unique children accept their giftedness and 
use it happily and productively. 



statement of the Problem 
The problems which giftedness creates for the gifted chil- 
dren, their families, and the school must be confronted and 
dealt with effectivelV. - 

• Purpose of the Study 
The widely accepted myth that gifted children are capable 
and require no spec i a 1 " he 1 p _mus t be dispelled. These children 
have unique n,eeds and attitudes which are. often ignored or in- 
effectively 'handled. Too often tite gifted child fails within 
the 'system. When success is experienced", it is frequently at 
great emotional expense.. If these special children are to be 
emotionally he^ilthy and free to dev>el op. thei r talents, it is 
essential .that those people working with them develop an aware- 
ness and understanding of their uniqueness. This knowledge can 
then be used to create the necessary support systems and help 
the g.iN^ted students better understand themselves, appreciate 
their talents,, battle the.problems that arise, and find their ^ 
place in a world seemingjy designed for the average. 



Organization of the Study 

The first section of the study deals with the compl'exity 
of giftedness. The lack of agreement on def i ni t i ons =an^d the 
multiple identification procedures create an initial series of 
problems for the gifted. ' 

The second section examines the special attitudes, behaviors, 
and needs char acter i s ti c of gifted and talented children and 
the multitude-of problems which can result if these are ignored 
or mi shan dl ed . . t ^ - ' 

The final section reviews specific approaches and programs 
which are designed to help those involved avoid the problems 
created by giftedness and. assist those who. are ^exper i enci ng its 
dark si de . . = 

Each section of annotations is preceded by selected quo- 
tations f rom^ gi f ted -chi 1 dren . These though ts refl ect the re- 
search and expert opinions which follow. * All quotes were taken 
from Gifted Chi 1 dren Speak Out by James R. Delisle, 1 984. \ 
After each quote I have included the page number on which it 
is found. ^ 
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Gifted Children Speak Ou;;t On.., 

Definitions and Identification 

c 

I think being gifted must mean being especially good in 
the arts as well as in the academic field. Some kids think that 
it just means being in an academically talented program, but a 
girl in my class with em I.Q. of 128 who is very good in art 
is automatically "not gifted" because you need an I.Q. of 130 
to be in our gifted program. That's dumb. 

./ . > 

Boy, 1 0, Connecticut : 4-5 

• ' ./ ' / ^ 

I think it mean.s being smart, having a wonderful imagina- 
tion, and being different. 

^ • ■ Girl , 12, Arkansas: 5 

■v 

s • • 

; Gifted is sometliing that is hard to put down in print on 

paper. It is "definitely not" in my mind someone who is just a 
straight *^A" student, though that might be one of the criteria. 

ft . * . • 

You must have that extra bit more of moti vati on . tijat most kids 
don't have. You 'must be a^ble to grasp complicated concepts and 
ideas easily and you.mu'st be responsible. Giftedne'ss may not 
be something you always^ cherish, for it^s a burden in many ways. 
But -being gifted,' I find I have that urge to leaVn. 

Boy, 12, Michigan: 6 

I know what th^ word gifted means, but from my point of 
view, I think most of the time it's used wrong. People tend to 



.12 

use the word gifted to describe a person good in school. Gifted 
real 1y describes a person who is exceptionally good in anything, 
whether it*s running or piano playing or reading. Everyone is 
gifted in some way. 

Girl , 10, Indiana: 4 

Yes, I am gifted because my mind can store mathematical 
facts. 

\ . Boy, 9, Georgi a: 6 

o 

' — ■ '< 

- In my class I'm at the top, but I knowthat there are peo- 
ple who are in other schaols who may be a lot smarter than me. 
i I • Boy, 11, West Germany.: 8 

When I was in f i r s t .gr ade -I had a serifes of tests that 
other qhil dren- di dn ' t take. My scores were., s'ent. home one day 
and my mother -showed me my I.Q. and told me my scores and^ that 
I would be in a special class because I was smart. 

Boy, 11, (Seorgi a: TO 

I found out I was. gi f ted :i n third grade. I always ^fini shed 
my work and would disturb others because I had nothing to do. 

Girl , 12, North Carol ina: 1 1 

y In third grade, I was in school on a Tuesday afternoon and 

» 

my teacher called me Into the hall and broke it 1;o me easy. 

Boy, 1 1 , Georgia: J 0 
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I know that I'm smarter than $ome kids in some f i.el ds— such 
as theater "(when "they" say every word the same way) and creative 
writing (when every other word of theirs is something like "big" 
or "nice") but I also know that in sci ence ' there are many far 
ahead of ifie, and when it comers to physical education, I'm lost! 

Girl , 1 1 , New York: 8 
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Getzels, J.W., and P.W. Jackson. "The Meaning of 
An Examination of an Expanding ConGep^t. " Phi 
40.2 (November 1 958).: 75- 77. 
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Gi f tedness * — 
Delta Kappan 



Hi stori cal ly,. gi f tedness .was defined as a score on an intel- 
ligence test. This singular determinant of gi f tedness .i gnored 
other forms. of intelligence, limited attempts to identify and en- 
courage creative abilities, and failed to recognize the "varia- 
tions in the value placed upon giftedness." A University of 
.Chicago research pro ject supplied data to support the need for 
an expanded concept t)f giftedness. Approximately 500 students ' 
i^n grades 6-12 constituted the sample population. "Highly in- 
telligent" students from the top 20% in I.Q. but not in creativi- 
ty were compared wi th " hi g hly creati ve " stdue.nts who tested in 
the top 20% on measures of creativity but not in I.Q. Re'sults 
revealed the groups equal 1 y super i or in school achievement yet 
teachers showed a preference for . the hi gh I.Q. students. The 
" i ntel 1 i gent" ranked good grades , I . Q . , and goal di rec tedness 
as important, whereas the "creatives" favored a wide range of 
i nterests , . emoti onal stability, and a sense of humor. Also, the 
high I.Q. group was more success oriented and held a self-ideal 
which reflecte*d a model en vi si oned as teacher-approved, unlike the 
creatives. The study justified the need to redefine giftedness. 



the factors were 
products. Oper- 
c 0 n V e rg e n t 



Guilford, J. P. "Three Faces of Intellect." Ameri can Psychol o- 
gist 14 (Aug.ust' 1 959): 469-479. 

Guilford analyzed the components of human intelligence 
within a system called the "structure of the intellect." Each 
component or factor represented a unique ability necessary to 
perform a^clas.s of tasks.'' Al th ough di s ti ncti ve , 
classified according to operations, content, and 
ations include?! the factors of cognition, memory-; 
thinking, divergent thinking, and evaluation. Content classifi 
cation involved figural, symbolic, and semantic material. Content 
and operation combined to produce the third classification, pro- 
ducts: units, classes, relations, systems, transformations, and 
impl i cati ons . A cubical model represented the structure, enabling 
each ability to be described i.n terms of operation, content, and 
product and measured through testing. The cells in the theore- 
tical model represented- a potential of more than 120 distinct 
i ntel 1 ectual abi 1 i ti es . Fifty factors were identified, indicat- 
ing fifty diverse types of intelligence, and hope existed that 
more gaps would be filled. Guilford stated his model would / 
probably be modified if the form survived but insisted the mul^ 
ti di men s i onal concept of intellect was f i rmly establ i shed 
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Marl and, SiP. 

of Commissioner 
Section 806. 
.. • 1971 . 



Jr. Education of the Gifted and Talented . Report 
of Education Pursuant to Public Law 91-25-0 
Department of Health, Education, and'Welfare, 



In compliance with Public Law 91-23Q mandating a status 
report on education of the gifted and talented, the Commissioner 
of Education was to define "gifted and talented." The 'advisory 
panel established the following definition. "Gifted and talented 
children are those identified by professi onal ly qual i fjed persons 
■who by virtue-~of outstanding abilities, are capable of high per- 
formance. These are chil.dVe"n who require differentiated educa- " 
tional -programs and/or services beyond th.os,e normally provided 
by the regular school program in order to realize their contribu- 
tion to self and society" (1-3). High performance included 
achievement and/or potential ability in the following categories, 
singly or in combination: general intellectual ability, specific 
academic aptitude, creative: or productive thinking, leadership 
ability, visual and performing arts, and psychomotor ability. 
A minimum of 3 to 5 percent! of school age children was expected 
to be identified using these criteria. 
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This study defined gifted as those having mental abilities 
in the upper 2J to 3 percent of the general population as mea- 
sured t|y i ntel 1 igence tests ; An, I. Q. score of 130 was noted as 
the typical del i neati on'' al though 1 25 was sometimes utilized if 
other indications of tal en t -exi s ted . Scores of 1 45-1 60 were 
the highest capable of measurement on most tests, but estimates 
were possible beyond that wi^th sopie as high, as 180 and 200. Also 
designated were the degrees ^of g i f tedness , c 1 as s i f i ed acc or di ng 
to.I.Q.: . 120 to 129, superior to gifted; • 1 30- 1 39, g-i f ted to 
highly gifte.d; 140-1 60, exceptionally gifted; and over 160, 
genius. The diversity, of the gifted population was illustrated* 
bythe 70 point range in I.Q; scores, especially impressive when 

45 point spread between borderli ne mental ly re- 
85) and very . superi or . T,lie author di d remind 
I:Q. scores represen'ted only. one method of iden- 
scores could .vary from one test to 'another by. 
as twenty I.Q. points. 



compared to the 
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t i f i c a t i 0 n , and 
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Passow, A. Harry. "The Nature of Gi f tedness and Talent." 
Gifted Child Quarterly 25 ( 1 981 ) : 5-9 . • " 

Passow focused hn the complexity of giftedness, a concept 
which started evolving in 1868. He traced the work of numerous 
researchers from 1868 and rfepo>ted their conclusions on the na- 
ture of gi f tedness . The initial definition of "individuals with 
hi gh intel 1 i gence quotients" expanded to i ncj ude, per sons of out- 
standing abilities capable of hi gh performance in any of these 
areas: general in tel 1 ectual ability, specific academic aptitude, 
creative or productive thinking, leadership ability, and visual 
and *perf ormi ng arts. (5) There had been and continued to be 
disagreement regarding giftedness, proper identification proce- 
dures, and the appropriate educational programs. -Seemingly for 
every answered question concerning giftedness there were numerous 
unanswered. Passow noted it was known that the gifted were .not 
a homogeneous' group . Each was an indi vi dual with unique abili- 
ties and needs. Educating the gifted and meeting their needs 
presented an incredible challenge, one the author stated relied 
upon the "conception of the nature of giftedness and talent." 
(9*) 



Juntune, Joyce. "Myth: The Gifted Constitutes A Single Homo- 
geneous Group!" Gifted Child Quarterly 26.1 -(Winter 1982): 
9- ID. ■ , 

• Juntune emphas i zed- the vast differences among the gifted. 
Although reliance on intelligence te-st scores to define gifted- 
ness perpetuated the concept of homogeneity, recent/research' 
altered this perspective. The gov;ernment def i hf t i ojn of gifted- 
ness supported this multiplicity by listing five bro>ad ability 
areas which could reveal giftedness.. Juntune further not^d en- 
vironmental, soc i a 1 , emo t i onal , and intellectual vari ables. that 
accounted for wi^^ di ver s i ty among the gifted. She verified her 
observations by' selecting a group of third grade students all 
within five points on the Stanf ord Bi ne t and with the-same per- 
centile rank on a group achievement test. Each was then tested 
with Meeker s . Learr>i ng Abi 1 i ties Test and the Multiple Talents. * 
Test . . Resul ts were graphe-d and all were di f f erent . Each stu- 
iJent was found to be an individual, not a member of a homogeneous 
group. 
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"Gifted and Talented. " Psychology Today . June 1984, 19. 



This cursory overview oT the identification and e'ducation of 
the gifted and tal ented no ted the early attempts of the Chinese 
in 2200 B.C. to locate competent people to fi.ll powerful govern- 
ment positions. Thei^r examinations were searching for diverse . 
.talents, recognizing the mu 1 1 i di m^en s i on al talents of man. The 
approach in the United States has reflected a narrower scope, 
concentrating mainly ort those with super i or ma thema t i cal and lin- 
guistic abilities. Financial considerations and cu 1 tural differ- . 
ences limited further the number of gifte.d identffied and providjed 
special education. It was observed that schools have historical- 
ly offere-d only two modifications to^ the regular school progjam 
to actommo,date the gifted, acceleration and various' grouping 
techniques. The establishment of a mu 1 t i pi e- tr ack i ng program in 
El i zabeth , New Jer sey j' n 1 866 was probably the first. Since 
that time support for fhe gifted has "fluctuated widely in re- 
sponse to" shifting political, social, and economic conditions." 
It was noted at the time of the. writing that almost every state 
had some form of program and the financial commitment was $180 
milJion compai^ed to $50 mi 1 1 i on year 1 y in the 1 970*s. 



P6gnano, Carl E., and d.ack W. Birch. "Locating Gifted Children 
in Junior High Schools: A Comparison of Methods." Excep- 
ti.onal ' Children 25 (March 1 959) : 300-304. ' 

Conducted at a large school in Pittsbu;rgh, this study test- 
ed the efficiency and effectiveness of seven means of identify- 
ing gifted childr^en in junior high. Mental giftedness was de- 
fined as an I.,Q%""of 136 or higher on the Stanford Binet test. 
The cumulative list recommended 781 students, half of the junior 
high population, for individual testing by a psychologist. Of 
the t6tal number referred, 91 were found to have I-Q-s of 136 
or higher. Results revealed teacher j udgment and "mathematical 
superiority were neither effective nor efficient. Approximately 
half of the gifted were missing from both lists. Creativity 
and student government membership proved the least viabVe methods. 
Group intelligence tests had the best combination of effective- 
ness and efficiency but as a screening device only. Cutoff for 
the study was an I.Q. of 115 which resulted in 92.3% effective- 
ness. If 130 had been the cutoff, only -21 .9% of the gtfted would 
hBve been located. The most accurate identification method was 
found to be the individual intefligence ""est, a method both cost- 
ly and time consuming. ^ . 
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Renzul.li, Joseph S., and Linda H. Smith; "Two 'Approaches to 

Identification of Gifted Students." Exceptional Children 
43 (May 1 977 ): 51 2-51 8. ^' 

The broadened concept-of giftedness called into question 
the use of the individuajl i nte 1 1 i gence tes t as the primary cri- 
terion measure to judgeythe effectiveness and "eff i ciency o^f al- 
ternative identification procedures. For this study the tradi- 
tional approach, using group ability tests as a screen and follow- 
ed by the individual intelligence test was compared with the case 
study approach. Seven districts instituting gifted programs pro- 
vided the data. Three districts used the traditional approach 
while the other four used case studies for identification. The 
information gath^ered in the case studies incl uded aptitude and/or 
achievement test scores, ratings by teachers, past perf or'^mance , 
parent ratings, and s tud^ent- se 1 f-rat i ngs . Results favored the 
ca^se study approach based upon , the u t i 1 i zat 1 on of multiple sour- 
ces, the variety and usefulness of gathered i nformation, the iden- 
tification of gifted minority students, and reasonabl e. t i me and 
cost factors. Al so . s i gn i f i c an t was the judgment by teachers in 
the gifted programs that 92% of the students were' properly placed 
using the case study approach contrasted with 79% deemed properly 
placed using the tradi ti onal ' me thods . 



Fox, L.H. "Identification of the Academically Gifted." American 
Psychologist 36. VO ( 1 981 ) : • rV03- 1 1 1 1 . 

Fox reviewed the evolving and conflicting definitions of 
■giftedness and the various methods utilized to identify gifted 
students. The author exami ned the procedures, noting theSr 
limitations. Fox recommended a concept introduced by Julian C. 
Stanley. His premise keyed on children who displayed talent in 
specific academic areas. Fox reasoned If identification of the 
gifted was to develop challenging educational^ programs for them, 
knowledge of specific abilities was essential'. Advanced tests 
in speci fi c subject areas administered to the students located 
the high performers and provided information regarding their 
special abilities.. Individual intelligence tests failed to make 
those distinctions. Group i nte 11 i gence tes ts , crea ti vi ty tes ts , 
and teacher judgme-nts were also f ound 1 acki ng . Fox advised the 
best approach, for identi f icati on of the gifted used a variety of--- 
the procedures for' initial screening, but final identification 
and placement in programs were made by experts using diagnostic 
testing, Stanl ey '-s*method, supplemented by i n terv.i ews arid evalu- 
ation of student products. 
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thomas, George I., and Joseph Crescimbem' . "The Problem of 
Non-Recogni tion . " Guiding the Gifted Child . New York: 
Random House , 1 966 . 

The waste of talent resulting from non-recognition was 
Thomas, and Crescimbeni ' s focus of concern. The authors^ empha- 
sized^ the need for teachers to be able to recognize potential 
giftedness, especially since the expanded concept of giftedness 
encompassed greater numbers of students. Traditionally, teachers 
have been ineffective in this , area. When asked to identify 
gifted students, they tended to select average pupils with good 
work habits*. Numerous reasons were sugges ted for this failure 
to accurately identify the gifted. Teacher .pre j'udices and stere- 
otypes hi ndered i den t i f ic a t i on . Poor readers , di s advantaged or 
minority students, and di sc i p 1 i nary prob 1 ems were overlooked 
when searching for gifted. Incomplete cumulative records and- 
meaningless test data made pupil assessment ineffective. Also, 
overemphasis on teacher mar^s and a single I.Q. test score proved 
detrimental. Social immaturity and pupi 1 mobi 1 i ty were also 
mentioned as ''holes in the identification net.'' Jo ensure more 
accurate recognition, hel p i n.. est ab 1 i sh i n g criteria for making 
judgments was recommended. 



Renzulli, Joseph S., Robert-K. Hartman, and Carolyn M. Callahan. 
"Scale for Rating the Behavioral Characteristics of Super- 
ior Students." In Psychology and Education of the Gifted . 
Ed. William B. Barbe and Josep^h S. Renzalli. New York: 
Irvington Publishers, Inc., 1975, 264-273. 

The expanded definition of giftedness increased the impor- 
tance of teacher judgment in the identification process". The 
consistent ineffectiveness of this method indicated the need for 
a supplementary objective r ati ng . device to assist in guiding 
the teachers. The Scale for Rating BeJiavioral Characteristics 
of Superior Students (SRBCSS) was developed for that purpose. 
After an extensive review of research studies to identify "ob- 
servable behavioraT characteristics" of able students, the au- 
thors compi 1 ed t he- sc al e . , Qharacteri sties cited as important 
in'at least three stud ies were i ncl uded on the. rating scale. 
It was field tested and revisions were then made based upon 
teacher, counsel or , and program personnel feedback. Recommen- 
dations for use of the scale included separate analys i s of the 
four sections on the scale, application of the test early in the 
year for optimum benefit, and ratings from sever al. teac hers on 
the same student. Finally, the authors advised utilization of 
the scale as one part of a comprehensive identification procedure 
Results from the scale shouTd then be' applied to the program 
development, matching student strengths with learning experi- 
ences. 
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Gowan, John C* "Identification — Responsibility of Both Principal 
and Teacher." In Psychology and Education of the Gifted . 
Ed. William B. Barbe and Joseph S. Renzulli. New York: 
Irvington Publ i shers , Inc . , 1975, 280-281. 

i , 

Gowan outlined an identification program which proved reason 
ably effective and -ef f i c ipn t , provided multiple criteria for 
selection, and was flexiblle enough to al 1 ow for special situa- 
tions. The procedure sta-irted with *^a. target percentage of stu- 
dents. Group test screening located five times the target num- 
ber, placing the top tenth of that group into the gi f ted program 
immediately. The remainder were put into a "reservoir." Addi- 
tions were made to the "reservoir" through achievement tests and 
nominations by teac hers , p r i nc i pa 1 , . t he curriculum staff, and 
guidance staff. Best leadership ability, best representative 
of minority group, able student with reading difficulties, most 
popular, and most creati vexwere just a- few of the diverse cri- 
teria.. The "reservoir" students were then ranked and'^^all with 
three mentions entered the program. Those with two were given 
individual Binet tests. Some scores below 'the cutoff were ac- 
cepted if ci rcums tance'^s. warranted speci al. consideration . The 
author acknowledged larger numbers were admitted to the programs 
but reminded the reader it would be far better to later remove 
a student i mp roper 1 y placed- than omit one that belonged. 



Tref f i nger , Donal d J., Joseph S. Renzulli, and John F. Feldhusen. 
"Problems in the Assessment of Creative Thinking." In 
Psycjiol'og y and. Educa t i on of the Gifted . Ed. William B". 
Barbe and Joseph S. Renzulli. New York: Irvington Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1975, 240-247. 

These authors identified two s igni fi can t fac tors which 'made 
the assessment of creativity difficult, the lack of theoretical 
unity and. the need to establish reliable criteria by which to 
judge creati vity. Specific problems created by the absence of 
an accepted theory included, the di f f i cul ty" i n establishment of 
an operational definition, inability to understand the differ- 
, ences among various tests^'and the rel ati onship of creativity to 
other abilities.. The second major problem area involved both 
internal and external criteria. In addition to the challenge of 
construct ing validtestsforso complexa process as creati ve 
thinking, the authors also focused on the questionable external 
criteria*, including teacher judgment, peer judgment, and charac- 
teristic lists compiled from studi es of creative adults. Other 
concerns' mentioned included the appropriateness of the creative 
task for the examinee and the relevance of tested creati ve be- 
havior in the^' real world. The authors emphasi zed the importance 
of conti nued Vesearch on. creativity and i ts . assessment . 
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.. Gifted Children Speak Out On 

Vulnerabilities and Problems 

I feel the grades I get are O.K. un^less I get an A- or 

» , -■'> 

under. ^ 
. - ■ ■ - . . Boy, 9, Rhode Island: 40 

I love the A's and the first time I got a Bj I cried. &ut" 
'I only got one. No more of those B's. 

. _ Girl:, 11, Connecticut; 40 

Sometimes I wish I didn't get all A's. First, because every- 
one makes fun of me and second, because it shows that I'm not- 
really bei ng. chal 1 enged\ I don't do as much as I could, but I 
get straight A's anyway. 

Girl, 12, Pennsylvania: 41 

Others expect me. to act more grown up^, not pi ay i ng^ games 
once inawhilebutstudyingevery second. 

• Girl, 10, Connecticut: 43 

j My teacher feels I should get A's or B*s, and when I get a 

C, I c^n see she i s di sappqi nte»d , and my mother and father think 
I should do better in school if I get a.B. 

Boy, 1 2, New Jersey: 44 

Sometimes I feeT pressured i nto being always better, than 
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average. Every once in a while I just want to be below average. 

Girl , 1 2, Kansas: 42 

I I try to hide my abilities so my, friend Herman won't think 
I'm a show-off. And I don't 'like not being liked. And I am 
ncit a show-off. 

• " , . Boy i 9, Al aska: 33 

Sometimes I don't feel like I fit in so I hide that I am . 
gi f ted . 

Boy, 10, Kentucky: 33 

Some ti mes we ' 1 1 do an easy thing and 1*11 take my time to 
look like I*m just as puzzled as everyone else. 

Girl, 9, Illinois: 33 

On the days I have my gifted program, Martha isn't my friend, 
On other days she likes me- 

Girl, 8j Pennsylvania: 28 

I used to think (and sometimes still do think) that my ideas 
are weird. My friends don't have ideas, well, as deep as mine. 

Gi rl , 11, Loui si ana : 13 

I was in math class last December. Our teacher had given 
us a long-term assignment and a week to do it in. I finished it 
on the first day. On the third day I started to get restless. 
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so after counting the math problems left ip the chapter, the 
pages in the chapter, the chapters in the book, and the pages 
I had already done, I wo(S bored! As a last resort I passed a 
note saying "If you don't drop your. book at 1:54 you are a 
purple cow."' 1:54. came a.nd everyone dropped their books . , . 
the teacher screamed "Who's responsible for this?" and the cla'ss, 
glad to get off the hook, said my name. I got into the trouble 
I justly deserved. 

I've found only one solution to boredom. Instead of rush- 
ing through work, take your time. Do something for extra credit. 
Then you won't get bored and the teacher won't ass.ign you busy 
•work. ^ ■ . 

Girl, 1 2, 'Cqnnecticut: 82 

■ ■ . i> • 

I feel sometimes in school that I am playing a game with my 
teacher — that she is always trying to xatch me off guard and that 
she wants to try to show off my faults. Whenever she plays this 
game, she always gets ma.d when I answer correct. 

Girl, 12, -Connecticut: 76 

The te'achers often have me do extra things, like move desks 
or go get their coffee. I think it is indirectly a result of 
being smart, because I finish. my homework first and am sitting 
there while the others are still writing. 

• - . Boy, 12, Ohio: 76 

When my mom or dad say I do well, I feel proud. But when 
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jny sister is in the room, I feel sad because no one says any- 
thing to her. 

Girl, 8, Ohio: 86 



\ 
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Delisle, James R. Gifted Children Speak Out . New York: Walker 
and Company, 1 984 . 

Delisle's book presented a col 1 ect i on of chi 1 dren ' s opini'ons 
on the rey^ards and burdens of being gifted. Survey ffirms were 
placed in the publications and newsletters targeted for the 
gifted, their parents, and teachers. Over an 11 month period 
the author received respon^ses to his questionnaires from over 
6,000 children ages 5 to 13. Representative responses comprised 
the first section of the boo^<. The eight chapter ti tl es 1 ricl uded 
Defining Giftedness, Getting Along with Friends and Classmates, 
Expectations: Yours and Othei^s', Schools that W-ork, When^Schools 
Fail, Parents: A Hel ping If^TTd from Home, and Future Goa'ls 
Future Quests. The second sectibn contained activities arx^ dis- 
cussion questigbns intended for adult use with gifted children. 
In reviewing comments in Part I it was stressed that 'wi t;hi n this 
book of opinions invaluable guidance was prov.ided for teaching 
and raising a. gifted child "by the"^ experts in their field, the 
gifted themselves . . . . * 



Ritter, Malcolm. "Parents of Gifted Children Voice Beefs, Nof 
Boasts." The South Bend Tribune 25 November 1984,^7. 

Ritter focused on the disturbing affects giftedness had on 
a child. Researchers and counselors were seeing depression, 
destructive perfectionism, underachi evemen t , ,and- instances of 
dropping out and^suicide. Jim Webb .of Wright State University's 
School of Prof essibn.al Psychology believed that'half o't gifted 
children experienced emotional problems due to their talents. 
The problems which res ul ted • were as varjed as the' i nd i vi du a 1 
child. Boredom often resulted in misbehavior. The desire f6r 
peer acceptaric'e manifested i^tself in underac hi e\/'emen t , and the 
inability" to achieve perfection couTd tragical ly, end i n <,su i c i de . . 
Webb felt %hese children coVld be helped a.nd the problems av.ojd- 
ed through early identi ficati on , parental support, and appropVi-' 
ate gifted programs. . ^ 
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Culbertsbn, St/san. "-How Does It Feel to be ffifted?" G/C/T, 
May/June 1984, 47-49. ~~ — 

♦ 

This author worked with gifted secondary students and 
stressed that an understanding of the students' affective needs 
was essential for their successful intellectual development. 
Culbertson's small group sessions with these students elicited 
revealing responses to the question "How does it feel to be 
gifted?" She categorized these emotional responses into five 
groups: how wonderful, of course, wrong person, social oddity, 
•and not worthy."^ Each group "had unique problems which affected 
self-image and social status, those working with the gifted 
must a-ppreciate these varied feelings and potential problems. 
. Being gifted meant being different to these students and the 
adolescents felt the peer pre^ssure to conform. 

' 

Manaster, Guy J . , and Philip M. Powell. "A Framework for Under- 
standing Gifted Adolescents' Psychol ogi'cal Mjil ad justment . " 
Roeper Review 6.2 (Nov. 1983): 70-73. 

This artjcle provided a fra.neworic for unders t andi ng t he 
problems which were recogn i zed " as more probable for gifted ado- 
lescents./ The concept was based upon the assumption that all 
people want to fit into society and understand where they stand. 
Due to the uncertain and shifting roles during thi^ critical 
stage, adolescents encouraged sameness to ensure acceptance. 
^ Because the gifted were percei ved by • other s and themsel ves " as 
diifferent, they became vulnerable to various psychological prob- 
lems. Boredom, perfectionism, and pressure for success were 
noted among the problems related to cognitive and developmental 
differences, a condition referred to .as "out of stage." "Out of . 
phase" adolescents were described as having special interests 
and . abil i ties, making it difficult to fit in socially. Those ' 
students who perceived themselves as different and their prob- 
lems as personal weakness ^became "out of^sync" with themselves" 
and their environment, cau'^sing self-concept probl ems ,• i nsecur i - 
ty% and anxiety. The authors recommended v i ewi ng gifted "as 
average with gifts, nor as super i or with faults" (73). (See 
Appendix B) . 
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Gallagher, J. J., and Thora Crowder. "The Adjustment of Gifted ^ 
Children in the Regular Classroom." Exce ptional Children 
23 ( 1 957 ): 306-31 2, . 31 7-31 9. ~ 

This study attempted to determine the extent of adjustment 
problems gifted children experienced in a regular classroom. 
Subjects for the study were 35 children with an I.Q. of 150 in 
grades second^ through fifth in a midwestern college town' Af- 
ter an extensive battery of tests and interviews, case confer- 
ences were conducted for each child to identify any intellectual : 
academic, social, or emotional problems. Results revealed a 
.number of extreme individu.al differences which could not be ig- 
nored, making generalizations difficult. Of the total sample, 
appeared to be adjusting adequately while a relatively few 
were^ havi ng serious problems: The areas where the children dis- ' 
?io^A the greatest difficulties were minor adjustment problems 
(49%), jiotivation (40%.), and intellectual inflexibility or lack 
«of creativity (26%).. The authors' findings pointed repeatedly 
to the variety of individual differences, however they did note- 
the problems were' prim'ari ly ones of omission. The significant 
statist-ICS for motivation and creativity problems indicated the 
probability of an incredible^aste of ability. Information gained' 
through the study^was to be used, to devel op- curr i cul um adjust- 
ments in the regular classroorii. 



Roedel 1 , Wendy C. "Vulnerabilities of Highly Gifted Children " 
Roeper Review 6.3 (Feb. 1984): 127-30. 

Roedell acknowledged the existence of many successful, well-- 
adjusted gifted children but r,eminded the reader that success 
was not a guarantee. The author stressed the vulnerabilities 
and potential problems faced by . the\ gi f ted, especially the high- 
ly gifted. Distinctions were m§de between the moderately and 
highly gifted, and various definitions used to categorize them 
were reviewed. Regardless of the measures, cut-offs, or criteria, 
the students with unusually advanced intellectual abilities were 
designated extremely susceptible in several areas. This article 
examined the problems of uneven development, perfectionism, adult 
expectations, intense sensitivity, sel\f-definition, alienation, . 
inappropriate environments, and role cbnfliqt. Roedell concluded 
with the observation that most of the Problems experienced by 
these most able ghildren stemmed from 'Ithe discrepancy betweeh 
their level of development and the..expe|c,tations of society" (130). 
Greater awareness and environmental support systems were noted 
as essentials to assist these special c/hildren cope'with their' 
abilities. 
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Powell, PhiUp M. and Tony Haden. "The Intellectual and Psycho 
social Nature of Extreme G1 f tedness . '* Roeper Review 6 
(Feb.' 1 984): 1 31 -1 33. 

The highly gifted (I.Q. of 150+), rel a ti vely. rare in the 
population with only 5-7 out o-f 10,000, were compared with the 
moderately gifted and average. The highly gifted were found to* 
possess independence of thought,, have the greatest need to know 
and generate i deas , enabl i ng them to create structure. They 
also exhibited highly superior problem-solving strategies. The 
capacity to create structure was found to be directed toward 
understanding of self as well as utilized for the external or- 
ganization of information. This led to "the development of .an 
overly demanding ideal self." This unattai nabl e i deal invariab- 
ly resulted in low self-esteem and poor se If -concept . Also, 
the fan'lure of parents-, peers, and teachers to sufficiently 
understand the highly gifted made cpnsfstent, valid fee^b-ack 
difficult to acquire, further damagi ng the sel f -concept . The 
authors stressed the need to understand the highly gifted since 
the greater the giftedness, the greater the potential for psy- 
chosocial maladjustment. 



Torrance, Paul E. "Probleins of Highly Creative Chi 1 dren . " 
/Gifted Cfiild Quarterly 5.2 ( Summer 1 96 1 ) : 31 - 34 . 

V.Torrance focused on the unusual adjustment problems experi- 
enced by creative children, problems seen as i ne v i tabl e con s i der- 
ing the independence of mind which creati v i ty demanded . Most 
problems cited stemmed from society's "sanctions against diver- 
gency." Creativ:e children were pressured to become more "well 
rounded" rather than encouraged in.their uni que strengths . 
Creative children were found to .prefer learning on their own and 
attempting difficult tasks, however schools proved reluctant or 
slow to approve either. These children al so . searched for pur- 
pose and uniqueness, trying to be different. They were charac- 
terized by their humor and playfulness and wild ideas. As a part 
of the study, 5,000 children were asked to write imaginative 
stories involving characters with divergent characteristics. 
These stories clearly reflected the children's uniqueness and 
their understanding of society's apparent demand for conformity. 
Therefore, highly creative children were faced with a choice of 
repressing their creativity or expressing it and coping with the 
problems of individuality. 
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Riggs, Gina Ginsberg, and 
G/C/T May/June 1984, 



S. Kenneth 
50-51. 



Riggs. '>Riggs vs. Riggs. 



[ This feature of G/C/T provi died g i f ted children and adults 
working with them the opportunity to express concerns, vent 
frustrations, and seek advice. An eleven year old girl wrote 
complaining of the meaningless busy Work assigned to her, the . 
resulting lack of time^to pursue, areas of genuine interest, and 
others' unrealistic expectations for perfection in all areas. 
As a girl "in a schooJ that does not understand," she was seri- 
ously considering hiding her giftednes's, when entering high 
school. Gina sympathized, sharing sifrtil ar experiences -she had 
as a child in Germany. Both Gina and Ken advised her to be true 
to herself as difficult as that may^be.at times. Gina especial- 
ly believed it was the only^ course for . ultimate happiness. 
Gina encouraged her to seifk out an understanding teacher with 
whom she could talk and classmate who.shaired a special- inter- 
est or sensitivity. Ke/ also suggested , she and other gifted 
students send letters J:o educational leaders similar to thg one ^ 
she had submitted to fhem and include a compiled list pf reasons 
detailing the need for special programs- , 
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Webb, James T., El,izabeth A. Meckstroth , and Stephanie S. Tolan. 
"Peer Rel atignship.s. " Guiding the-^Gifted Child . Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio Psychology Publishing Co., 1982. 

This chapte/f dealt with the variety of problems some gifted 
children faced With p^eer relationships. Thie -au.thprs accepted 
the existence o/f popular gifted, but stressed tj>at for many 
adapting "to a/norm di f f eren t /rem the way the/Tknew themselves" 
created di f f i c/il ties . The gif\ed 1 abel i tseT't posed problems, 
for some children felt it alienated them^<YTim their friends. 
Peers often perceived gifted studen ts ' h^i gh achievement as a 
threat and th/eir ability and desire to" organize things and 
people as boss i ness . The increased importance of. peer acceptance 
and conformity during the teen years caused many to "submerge" 
their talent/s, opting for belonging. The struggle for the gifted 
between accQ'ptance and achievement was evident. The importance 
of peer acceptance " as essential in the development of a positive 
self-concept and sense of self-worth was noted, making this a 
critical re^lm in the lives of gifted children. Some gifted esta 
blished var^ious' peers : intellectual, emotional, or athletic. 
The basic njeed for friends was undeniable' whether it be many, 



few,- or one 



special, trusted friend. 
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Lajpie, Susanne P., and Bruce M.- Shore. "Three Myths? The 
Over-Representatipn of the Gifted Among Dropouts, Delin- 
quents, and Suicides." Gifte d Chil d Q.uarterly 25 ( 1 981 ): 

138-141. ~ ^ ^ 

This article examine-d the percentage of the gifted stu- 
dents among dropo,uts, delinquents, and suicides, challenging the 
myth that gif.ted students can "make it on their own." Present 
research suggested that gifted were "equally represented" in the 
dropout category and under-represented among del i nquents . How- 
ever, it should -be no tetl that broadened defi n i ti ons of gifted- 
ness and follow-up studies could alter these fin-djngs. Suicide, 
*the final category, did support over-represen tati'^on of gifted 
students, especially at the college level. High achievers in 
high school became dissatisfied with college grades and feared 
failure. Personal standards set^ too high 'and threats to self- 
esteem led to suicide. The authors did caution the reader about 
several weaknesses inherent in the study but concluded that 
representation of the g>fted in these categories at any le.vel 
was reason for concern. Many gifted studen-ts did require spe- 
cial h e 1 p . 



Green, Donald A. ''A Study/ of Talented Hi gh School Dropouts . " 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly 10 (Spring 1962):. 171-172. 

This article reviewed 'the results of a state-wide dropout 
study in which a group of dropouts was matched with a group of 
persisters. The sample p.opulation, 1 , 652 students, revealed a 
sizeable number who were i ntel 1 ectual ly superior but had not 
finished high school or its equivalent. In an'effort to esta- 
blish differences between the talented dropouts , and tal ernted 
persi sters , further compari son s were made , matching sex, school, 
and grade. Of the 165 talented students in the sample, identi- 
fied by an I.Q. of 120 or better, 29 or 17.6% had dropped out. 
These 29 were then paired with 29 persisters on the basis of 
score, school size, and sex. Questionnaires were completed by ' 
21 of the pairs and results reported. Criteria that exhibited 
a significance of .01- were high school grade point avera-ge, 
absence statistics, and extra-cuf ri cul ar activities. Test 
scores on intelligence tests and father's occupational lev-els 
reveal ed no statistically si gn i f i can t di f f erences . Although 
smal.l numbe'rs were involved, they were derived from a random 
state-wide sample, population. The author suggested that the 
study raised more quest i ons than it answered. 
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French, Joseph L\ "The Highly intelligent Dropout." Accent on 
Talent 2: 3 ( 1 968): 5-6. < ... ~: ~ 

In a 1 964-65 study in Pennsylvania, 800 high ability drop- 
outs were discovered. Reasons traditionally given for withdrawal 
were noticeably absent f rom *thi s" group . When compared with, 
persisters, they were found to differ in personality, interests, 
educational skills, and family orientation to the school processes. 
The males were candid, un i n h i bi ted , , as ser t i ve , i ndependent , and 
rebellious. Altliough not totally negative toward school, they 
felt they were not being prepared for the "real" world. Teachers 
were not noted for their knowledge or interest in the needs of 
students. Also, the dropouts complained of the high expectations 
• and forces to conform. Individuality was consi stently more impor- 
tant to the dropouts than the persisters. The attitudes of the 
unmarried femal e dropouts were similar to t!ie boys. However, 
two-thirds of the female dropouts were either pregnant, married, 
and/or planning to marry. This group tended to be shy. and retir- 
ing, i ndtcat i ng poor social adjustment. The statistics from this 
comprehensive study were considered especially s i gn i f i c an t s i nee 
the dropout rates f or ^Pennsy 1 yani a were among the lowest in the 
country. 



Delisle, Jim. "Striking Out: Suicide and the Gifted Adolescent." 
G/C/T 24 (Sept. /Oct. 1982): 16-19. \ 

Delisle focused on the increasi ng number of gifted and 
adolescents who were choosing suicide as the only viable solu- 
tion to their problems. He examin,ed three of the major factors 
which often led to thai decision. The discrepancy between emo- 
tional and i ntel 1 ectual devel opmen t created sel f-concept prob- 
lems and isolated the gifted from thei r ''peers . Secondly, the 
gifted adolescent feared failure. The desire for perfection, 
whether imposed internally or externally, inevitably resulted 
in disappointment. ' The final factor was developmental immaturi- 
ties. These feelings of isolation and i mperf ec ti on 1 ed many 
to s u i,c i de . Delisle i ns i s ted th at clues were al way s present , 
and if parents and teachers developed an awareness of them and 
confronted them, these troubl ed adol escen ts could be helped and 
lives, saved. He stressed the importance of being. aware that 
the child is much more than intellect, respec ti ng' the gifted 
child's hurts and self-doubts, and creating aq "atmosphere that 
allows — even encourages: — mistakes. 
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Dowdall, Cynthia* B., and ''Ni chol as Colangelo. "Underachieving 
Gifted Students: Review and Implications." Gifted Chi 1 d 
Quarterly 26 (Fall 1 982): 1 79-1 83. 

Dowdall and Colangelo's purpose was to review and analyze 
research and programs of the underachieving gifted (UAG)'.over 
the past twenty years. This article presented a summary of ^ 
their findings in the areas of definition, i denti fi cation , char- 
-.acteristics, causes, and i nter venti on programs. Th^e most not- 
able problem was- the number of definitions, j Although the,re was 
agreement, that a discrepancy existed between potential and per- ' 
fprmance, the nature and magnitude of the discrepancy varied 
considerably, causing obvious problems i n "i denti f i cati on . They 
did find a consensus among researchers concerning the complexi- 
ty of the problem and the variety of causes. . Further, in review- 
ing th^ characteristics of UAG in comparison with other students, 
it was discovered that they more closely resemb^led under-achi ev- 
ers than achieving gifted.. Programs for the^ UAG felT into two 
categories, intensive counseling and manipulation of classroom 
environment. Both exh i bi ted 1 i ttl e success. In co.nclusion, 
the authors stressed the need for a "commonly accepted and 
f unc ti onal def i n i ti on , " comprehensive and long-term programs, 
and initiation of programs in the early primary grades. 



Pirozzo, Ralph. "Gifted Under achi ever s. " Roeper Re vi ew 4.4 
(April/May 1982) : 18-21 . 

Pirozzo's review of research on gi f ted underachi ever s indi- 
cated the causes for UAG were a combination of the social and 
psychological attributes of the individual, the nature of the 
school, and the programs available; Researchers often found the 
UAG to display anti-social behavior, neg"ative attitudes toward . : 
school, feelings*^ of inadequacy, ^arid scapegoating tactics. _ The \ 
family of the achiever in contrast to the underachi ever general- 
ly had a higher socio-economic. status, placed more emphasis on 
academic endeavors, and exhibited an interest in the chiVld. 
School curriculum often faiTed to challenge the bright mind. 
Some strongly independent UAG fought the pressure to conform by 
dropping out, rejecting the' setting, not learning. Teachers, 
one of the more powerful i,nf1uences, were found to harbor hos- 
tile feelings toward the gifted, and to be satisfied with only 
-"good" work, and di scourage di vergent thinking. All contributed 
to underachievement . T|te two major strategies used to help UAG, 
counseling and changes in the educational environment, had little 
effect. Pirozzo observed that th&/ powerful effects of the esta- 
blished personality patterns of the UAG required great effort to 
modify. Also, any intervention program should be started as early 
as possible for , maximum benefit. • 
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Delisle, Jim. "Learning to Underachieve. " Roeper Review 4 4 
(April/May 198?): 16-18. — 

Underaehievement was viewed as a behavior, one learned and 
capable of modification. Recognized by adults a§ a problem, 
unde^achi evement then became a problem for children who suffer- 
ed knowing they w^re disappointing teachers and parents'. Chil- 
dren learned to view abilities not in terms of accomp 1 i s hmen ts 
but unf u1 fil 1 ed goals . Delisle be 1 feved -awareness of t.he causes, 
and use qf preventive strategies c ould i mprove the child's self- 
worth. The author examined several beh av i ora 1 dua 1 i t i es to 
emphasize the shift .in att-itudes which was imperative if the 
underachieving behavior were to change. Push versus pull con- 
trasted the external push for -"best" with the i n i t i at i ve- based 
pull in which the child made an active choice to pursue a course. 
Risk . taking, much like push, involved initiation by an outside 
force, again creating fear of less than perfect performance. 
In risk-making the child initiated the risk "with parent or 
•teacher serving as spectator, offering guidance' and encourage- 
ment." Two other dualities discussed were encouragement versus 
praise and first best versus first. worst. ^Finally, Delisle re- 
commended searching within the parents, teachers, and curricula 
for the causes of underachievement rather than looking to the 
child. 



Barrett, Harry 0. "An Intensive Study bf 32 Gifted Children." 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 36 (Nov. 1957): 192-194. 

This study of underachievement; was conducted by the heads of 
gui dance, departments of the Toronto secondary schools. .Two su- 
perior students (I.Q. 130+) were selected fro^m each school, the 
one scoring highest on a mid-winter examination and the one scor- 
ing lowest. The intensive study"" of the 32 sel ec ted students was 
conducted by psychiatrists, psychol ogists school counselors, 
teachers, and public health nurses. Thorough , i nformat i on was 
gathered on each child's academi c abi 1 i ty , home environment, medi- 
cal history^ and personality patterns. ".The author warned that the 
study characteristics made generalizations unwise, but certain 
patterns were detectable. Res-ults i n \i n tel 1 ec tual ability indi- 
cated the underachievement was apparent by grade 5 (starting level 
of study), high achievers remaining h i g h ac h i ever s , and the gap 
between the two groups narrowed on standardized achievement tests. 
Although home background provided 1 ess di stincti ve pat teens , par- 
ents of underachi evers displayed a neutral or uninterested atti- 
tude toward education and were more inconsistent and overanxious 
toward , their children. Teachers found both groups equally coopera 
tive, but the underach i evers exhibited a negative attitude toward 
school. Personality patterns indicated both groups "suffered from 
feelings of inadequacy" and experienced adolescent adjustment 
problems although the achievers were-better able to cope. Final- 
ly, Barrett stressed the individual nature of underac h i e vement . 
Only a study of eath child will reveal causes .\ 
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Shaw, Merville C, and Donald J. Brown 
ment of Bright Col 1 ege StudenTs 
Journal 36 (Nov. 1957): 195-199 



Shaw and Brown conducted 
i sties of underachieving byvigKt 
for the underachieving gr-dup wa 
or above on the ACE andxgrade p 
freshman class. The. control group 
the ACE, but their grade point 
The t test was 
point averages 

were, compared on a variety of 
cr i ter i a . One of 
difference on the 
underachi evers had "absorbed" an 
the achievers in the 
the underachi eve ment 
out high school. Other data wi 



"Scholastic Underachieve- 
Personnel and Guidance o 



study to discover the character- 
college students. The criteria 
placement in the. 75th percentile 



oint average belovy the mean of the 

"received similar scores on 
placed them in the upper quartile* 
us'ed to verify the significant difference in grade 
and lack of difference of ACE scores. The groups 

a c a demi c , p sy c ho logical, and social 
the most revealing results was no significant 
Cooperative AjChievemerr-t Tests, indicating the 
equal amount of i nformati on as 
control grbup. The researchers also found, 
to be character*i stic of the s tuden ts - through- 
t h statistical significance in- 



cluded: the achiever-s -tended to come from larger population 
areas, achievers carried more academic uhits„, and the under- 
ex!:iibited an attitude 



achievers 



people . 
factors 



of hos ti 1 i ty with 
The authors recommended further research 



respect to 
on the causal 
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Gifted Children Speak Out On....... 

Approaches and Programs 

'I . . .. 

My parents buy me lots of books, especially books about 

things I ^m interested in^ 1 i ke basebal 1 and Greek myths. 

. ' Boy, 9, New York 95 

... If I'm interested in something, they try to find 
someone who will teach me^well! 

Girl , 12, New York: 97 
My parents,* each in their own ways, let me be independent. 

* 

I get responsibilities that I can handlei^ and I'm very thankful.' 
They treat me like an adul t , t al k v to me like an adult, and trusts 
me like an adult. They let mel try art, literature and other 
special things-. And th6y listen to me — it helps so much that 
they listen. They let me make decisions for myself, even if 
they think it's not a gdiDd idea. What's more, they're yery , 
patient — they help, but they don't push.. Most important they 
respect me. 

Girl , 11 , Michigan: 96 

I'm probably happiest at home when I have a bad day at school 
and I walk inside my home and my mom gives me a kiss promptly. 

Boy, 1 1 , Louisiana: 99 

. ■ ■ . • \ 

. My f avor i te .t-tii ng ,was when I got beat up by the un-gifted 
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kids in my old school, because that was why my mom decided I 
could go to an all-gifted private school 

^. r Girl , 1 2, Michigan: 100 

I like to be able to ask a lot of questi.ons. Sometimes the 
teacher will let us share information with the other classmates 
anH let them* learn a littl'g from, me. 

Boy, 12,, New York: 62 

c 

I like when teachers let you figure things out on your own 
because you learn more that way. 

. ^ Girl , 12, New York: 62 

I enjoy games that teach, for instance. Scamper. Scamper * 
is a game that teaches children how to use their imaginations. 
The teacher reads things from a book and we try to imagine the 
things she says. Sometimes we draw pictures of what we saw in 
our imaginations. I like to draw the pictures and sometimes the 
stories are funny. 

Girl , 8, Rhode Island: 58 

Before, I never used to like book reports, but ever since 
I did them with Mrs. Foster I've liked them. What she would do 
is hav|e us either do a news report on it for the class or make 
costumes and act out our favorite part. 

. * Girl, 10, New York: 59 
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... I enjoy -going to school and learning new things. I 
dislike play period because it mears less time to Jearn the 
things I. find interesting. But noj I never get bored. 

Girl, 10, North Carolina:. 77 

A teacher is gifted when she knows what to do with each kid in 
her class. Like if she has a gifted kid and a kid who has a learn- 
ing problem and she puts them in the same book, then" she is not 
gifted, but if she puts ea-eh where they belong, then she is gifted. 

Girl , 11, Nebraska: 70 

She treats me like a person, not a little kid! She smiles a 
lot and she understands me, lets me do projects that I want to do, 
no matter how hard they are. 

Girl , 12, 'New York: 70 
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Webb, Jarfies T., Elizabeth A. Meckstroth, arid Stephanie T. Tolan. 
"Stress Management." Guiding the Gifted Child . Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio Psychology Publishing Co., 1 982.^ 

Webb examined stress factors for the gifted and suggested 
various stress management techniques to help them cope. The , 
temperament, environment, and I.Q. were all noted as highly in- 
fluential in the levels of stress experienced in each child. 
Potential causes of stress included myths others believe of ty\e 
gifted, the i nsens i t i vi ty of others, the acute sensitivity of 
the gifted, their high aspirations, difficulty with peer relation- 
ships, and uneven development. Perfectionism was another major 
stressor, for the gifted ten_ded to be overly critical of them- 
selves and experienced conflict between the drive to succeed and 
desire to be accepted. Webb's discussion of stress management 
concluded with the report of a significant study conducted by 
G.E. Vaillant (1977). In this longitudinal study, the best and 
brightest Harvard men (268) were followed over a 35 year period. 
It was discovered that the projected success of many was never 
realized- The difference between those^ who fell short and those 
who succeeded was the successful ones had developed the necessary 
strategies "for coping with the stresses of life's challenges." 
(121) ' - 



Williams, A. "Teaching Gifted Students How to Deal With Stress." 
The Gifted Child Quarterly 23.1 (Spring 1979): 136-141. 

R-esearch confirmed that excessive external pressures, feel- 
ings of neglect, and 1 onel i ness all created stress for the gift- 
ed, diminishing or freezing creat i vi ty and productivity. The 
negative effects of stress prompted Williams to develop a stress 
coping model, primarily for use with independent study programs. 
With the help of ei ghteen -gi f ted seventh graders the mode,l evolved 
over a three year period-. Thje coping model was designed to help 
students learn ta accept unce^rtai n ty , accept confusion, control 
consciousness, cope with fear of unknown, accept wrongness, deal- 
with excitement, and handle internal feelings of success and 
failure. Among the significant behavioral changes which the eval- 
uation revealed were "a reduction of fear and failure" and the 
willingness "to take a chance or a stand." Also, the nee~d to 
have ideas approved, initially the strongest concern, was almost 
nonexistent by the third year. The students .ranked the oral com- 
munication activities as most beneficial, for they provided "a 
release for feelings of confusion, fear, and anxiety of the pre- 
sent and future." The successes convinced the author "we have 
a responsibility to teach [the gifted] how to br i ng Tear ni ng and. 
living into harmony" (140). 
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Hayes, Donald G., and- Michael Levitt. "Stress; Ari Inventory 
for Parents ■ " G/C/T . Sept. /Oct. 1 982, 8-1 2. 

Stre^ss, the recognition of it and the response to it were 
addressed by the auttiors.- Children, especially adolescents, 
were acknowledged as constantly facing stressful situations. 
Recognized as useful if directed in a positive manner, stress 
also proved destructive if prolonged. For children lacking the 
"inner resources" to- handle stress, the support of parents be- 
came imperative. The authors provided several guidelines for 
parents to increase their awareness and responsiveness. A brief 
check.list inventory was included to aid. parents in recognizing 
symptoms of stress in their children and identifying possible 
causes. A responses list a.f forded" parents the opportuni ti' to" 
honestly assess whether they were hel pi ng- thei r chi 1 dren /devel op 
the resources to cope with stress or contributing to the/problem 
Finally, parents were, encouraged to seek professional he/lp for 
serious cases; A chart for parents listing stress symptoms and 
behavioral techniques designed to reduce the symptoms e/iphasized 
the critical role of the home even if working with prof/essi onal s 



Schwartz, Lita Linzer. "Are You'^ a Gifted Parent of a/Gifted 
" Child?". Gifted Child Quarter ly 25 (Winter 1 981 )/: 31 -35. 

Schwartz discussed the necessity of paren.ts of the gifted 
to provide an encouraging environment to help childr/en reach 
toward their potential . The gift alone was not enoiigh.. Those 
parents .who offered their children opportunities fof growth were 
those most inclined to raise "a gifted and mental ly heal thy 
adult." Specific parenting skills were identified as essential 
if the challenge was to be successfully met. The Pennsylvania' 
Department of Education questioned parents to aid them in deter- 
mining if they were "gi f ted parents ."/ All questions related to 
one of seven skills areas: handling cjuestions, developing physi 
cal and social skills, teaching decision-making, encouraging 
activities, being a madel , f aci ng gi f tedness, and enhancing 
family relationships-. Each area was discussed by the author, 
examining the techniques that helped provide the optimal environ 
ment for growth, one based on encouragement, understanding, and \ 
love. 
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Sebring, Albert D. "Parefital Factors in the Social and Emotional 
Adjustment of the Gifted.^ Roeper Review 6 (November 1983): 
97-99.' * 

In this articTe Sebring contended the successful social 
and emoti.onal ad justment of gifted children depended upon the 
security provided by the love and acceptance of their parents. 
Uneven devel opitien t was discussed as a key pro*blem area. In ad- 
dition, misunderstanding of. the child's specific gifted ess re- 
sulted in expectations .ancl demands in areas beyond the child's 
oapabi 1 i ties 5 inevitably resulting in unnecessary stress, frus- 
tratioTi, and, feelings of failure. Also, Sebring reminded parents 
of the child's need to be a child — time to think, to .play, to do' 
nothing. He warned parents agai nst *usi ng the child to live out 
their own fantasies, to prove current success, or to realize 
personal goals and desires. He stressed the need to value the 
individuality of the child, show acceptance of the child in fail- 
ure, avoid the perfectionist syndrome, teach responsibility 
through' opportunities for decision making, and understand the 
child's type of giftedness. 



Sawyer, Robert N. "Advice for Parents: Open Doors, Show Love, 
Relax." Psychology Today June 1984, 36. 

Sawyer^ director of T.I. P. at Duke University and father 
of two gifted children, ofl\^ed the following advice to parents: 
1 .. Let your child guide you. 2. Provide an atmosphere where 
exploration can take place. 3^ Demonstrate tha t- 1 earn i ng is 
fun. 4. Expose your child to a variety of exper-iejices . 5. 
Accept the ways, in which your child is different. 6. Show your 
prid.e in their accomplishments and your love for^them as unique 
individuals. 7. Work with teachers , counsel ors ,1 and administra 
tors on the appropriate program for your child. 8. Suggest 
alternatives, including individualized instruction, summer pro- 
grams, independent study , accel eration., or a un i vers i ty course . 
9. Be aware of outside pressure from vendors selling books and 
learning devices. 

Sawyer concluded by warning parentsthey may be called 
elitist for wanting'^the appropriate educational opportunities 
for their, children but reinforced the belief/ that each child 
had "the right , to receive an education commensurate with his or 
her potenti al" ( 36 ) . 
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Hackney, Harold: "The Gifted Child^ the Family, and the School." 
Gifted Child Quarterly 25 (Spring 1981): 51-54. 

Hackney's study focused on the impact a gifted child had 
on the family, an area in which little research had been done to 
date. A project sponsored by Purdue University for gifted 
children and their families revealed a common feeling among 
parents that giftedness was' "not necessarily a positive experi- 
ence." ihey felt the child altered the normal roles in the fami- 
ly» affected parents^ f eel i ngs about themselves, required special 
adaptations within the family, produced special family/neighbor- 
hood and school /f ami ly problems. This focus on the probTem^ of 
the family was viewed^ as essential in the study of the gifted 
child. It was felt fhe school must develop an understandi ng of 
the family if it is to i nteract successful ly . The school counse- 
lor was seen as the key liaison between the two systems. 



Sherman, Wilm.a "The Importance of Parent/Teacher Cooperation 

in Gifted Education." Roeper Review 5. 1 (Sept. 1982): 
42-44. _ ^ ~~ 

In view of fluctucting financial support for gjfted programs 
and the absence of such programs in many systems, Sherirtan empha- 
sized the importance of parents working with the teachers in the 
education of their gifted children. this article discussed 
specific classroom pr obi ems , prac ti c a 1 solutions, and ' char acter- 
istics needed by parents and teachers for successful interac- 
tion. Patience was perceived as most valuable, not only in deal- 
ing with the g i f ted'' ch i 1 d bOt-also administrators, school boards, 
and civic leaders. Commitment was another essential trait, es- 
pecially cons i deri ng the time normally involved In convincing 
officials of the need, securing approval, and implementing the 
•special programs. Verbal and/or written acknowledgement 
of teacher and parents' efforts enhanced the cooperative rela- 
tionship. Understanding, the final 'trait discussed, was- viewed 
from two perspeeti ves , parents ' and teachers ' understandi ng of 
each other and also the gifted child, Sherrpan- stressed that 
recognition of the special problems and needs of the gifted and 
cooperative parent/ teacher approach to sol u ti ons woul d benefit 
the gifted. ' ; 
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Ward, VirgiVS. **Program Organ i zati on and Implementation." 
The Gifted Student: A Manual for Program Improvement 
A Report of the Southern Regi onal Project for Education 
of the- Gifted (196,2): 71-78. 

this project report revi ewed - admi n i s trati ve procedures 
required in the organi zati on and implementation of programs for 
the gifted. Abi 1 i ty . groupi ng , desirable at all levels, enabled 
students toundertake activitieswith intellectual peers which 
were not possible in a regular classroom. Acceleration provided 
for those students with the ability to master tasks at a faster 
pace than average. Since gifted students displayed thecapabili 
ty of learning with little direct teacher supervision , indepen- 
dent stud^ waS: found to be an appropriate approach. However, 
it was emphasized these were merely procedures which "encouraged 
the development of the characteristics" of the gifted. Programs 
require.d modifications in routine, curriculum content, and or- 
ganization. The key variable in any gifted program was unques- 
tionably the teacher. Special ability, training, and interest 
in teaching tha gifted were cited as essential teacher qual i fi - 
cations for a successful program. 



Renzulli, Joseph S. "Identifying Key Features in Programs for 
the Gifted."^ In Psychol ogy and Education of the Gifted . 
Ed. William B. Barbe and Joseph S. Renzulli. New York: 
Irvington Publishers Inc., 1975, 324-329. 

The Renzulli study was conducted to determine the features 
deemed essential for the development and evaluation of gifted 
programs. The three step procedure began with the gathering and 
reviewing of relevant information to be used in the preparation 
of a comprehensive list of program characteristics. Selected 
by their peers on the basis of knowledge and contributions to 
the. educati on of the gifted,. a panel of 21 judges was asked to 
rank in order of importance the features on the list most neces- 
sary for a high quality program and to stop ranking when they 
had reached the number of features that would assure a good^ 
program. Results were obtained through a pooled frequency rat- 
ing system and the following seven emerged as essential ..features 
of differential programs:' the teacher, the curriculum, ^student 
selection procedures, a statement of philosophy and objectives, 
staff orientation, a plan of evaluation, and administrative 
responsibility. It was hoped by the author that the study 
would provide a ra fi onal 6; f or decision making in, the develop- 
ment of programs for the gifted. 
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Cohn 



S.J.. "Myth No. 2: Educational Acceleration L^ads to the 
Social Ma-1 adjustment of Intellectually Talented Youths."- 
^he Gilf ted Child Quarterly 22 (Spring 1 978): 1 25-1 27. 



To dispeir the . myth surrounding, educational acceleration", 
Cohn cited (Empirical data concerning the social development 
of the gifted. The famous Terman longitudinal study included 
a large number of students w^ho had been accelerated at least 
one grade. Of 16 boys and 12 girls who skipped three or more 



years by 
two boys 



th^ 

were rated 



Fol 1 ow-up s 
ed those whc 
to become hi 
successf u-1 
ad jus tment . 
entrants to 
ing 
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to 



end of high school, case studies revealed all but 
superior or average on s oc i aT adaptabi 1 i ty , 



udies by Terman and Oden of the entire group reveal- 
had been accelerated exhibited "a greater tendency 
gh-level professionals and bus i nes smen . " This most 
g|roup consistently had positive ratings on social 
Studies sponsored by the Ford*" Foundati on of early 
college corroborated the Terman findings, conclud- . ' 
far from being maladoptive^ [youths] are well equipped 
successfully encounter i i f e . " Research 
the gifted came not in acceleration but 



remain in the traditional 1 ock-step system 



indicated the harm 
in the insistence they 
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gram to the 
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erine. "*Gifted Student ' Program Will Expand to 
South Bend Jri bune 5 May 1985, 44. 



Tom Meyer, coordinator of, the gifted «ind tal en ted . program- 



School City, an^ouncfed the\expansion of. the pro- 
high school. Thej.prog^ram will allow students to 
Classes, in some siib jects /but.^^^^^^^^^ not^require enroll 
^r6as. Compressiojp of ''cOut:sBX h' ndep^nden t study, ^ 



and advanced 1 pi acement for college crecfft W,ere noted as fea 
tures designed for ""he needs of these stud.eMs. Meyer stressed 
the courses v/ere devised to avoid the "mpfe 'of the same" syn- 
drome. For example, ih history a student might study heroes 
and cowards 6r the ethnicity of Mishawaka. Underclassmen who 
have mastereq the «bas i c's in English may- take transformational 



grammar, discussion, debate, or write scripts and poetry. 



explained the 



if grade poirt average was a 



bab°ly should 
as far as we 
uation of the 



transcript would indicate gifted classes but 



Meyer 
added 



primary concern, the student pro- 
not take the course. "Wewant to stretch the kids 
.can," Meyer stated. Finally, Meyer indicated eval 
program would be a continuous process. 
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Harris, Rosemary. "The I n/Out Approach to Locating Mentors for 
Gifted Programs.". G/C/T March/April 1985, 10-11. 

Although advocated by experts, mentorships for the gifted 
were inconsi stently utilized due primarily to the complexity 
of implementation. Harris suggested a ^system to locate and re- 
cruit mentors, recognized as one of the major obstacles. The 
I^ri/Out approach was based upon a four phase search, starting 
with the. individual teacher . " After brai ns tormi ng and al 1 per- 
sonal acquaintances possessing an expertise were exhausted, 
the "search conti nued to the school environment, to parents and 
relatives of tKe school community, and finally to the communi- 
ty at large. As the scope braadened a comm.ittee was formed to 
divide the tasks. As mentors were recrui ted , a directory was 
compiled for further reference. The true success of the system 
was the expanded learning opportunities afforded the students. 



Safter, H. Tammy, and Catherine B. Bruch. "Use of the DGG Model 
for Differential Guidance for the Gifted." Gifted Child 
Quarterly 25 (Fall 1981): 167-172. 

The wide diversity of the gifted prompted the develop- 
ment of the Differential Guidance for Gifted Madel (DGG), fo- 
cusing on the process for determining i ndi v i dual plans for spe- 
cific students. Critical v^ariables in the determination of 
guidance and coun se 1 i nc(' procedu/e s i nc 1 uded the^ student • s type ( s ) 
of giftedness, socio-economic status, va^lue orientation of the 
family, and grade or level of development of the child. ^ This 
counsel ing model , rather than being crisis oriented, was an on- 
going process,- "a proac t i ve men t al health approach." With designers 
cognizant of the shortcomings in th^ traditijonal identification 
procedures, this model utilized a case study approach centered 
under a l^nowl edgeabl e guidance person. After identification, 
the counselor assumed primary responsibility for placement of 
the child. The counselor then functioned as effector in coun- 
seling and guidance^ initiator of out-of-school experiences, and 
consultant in the curriculum. . ' 
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Patterson, Patricia, and Sherolyn Starcher. 
G/C/T May/ June 1984, 12-14. 



II 



Encounter Program . 



II 



The Encounter Program was designed to meet the special 
needs of the gifted students which tradi tloaally were not addressed 
1n the middle school gu 1 dance< programs . The Encounter Program * 
made guidance and counseling/^ strategic component of the .school 
program. It created a currTculurrr to help them understand their 
social, emai:1onal, and ac/demic requirements, encouraging affec- 
tive processes, creativity, an^ self-development. " Sped al tral n- 
Ing for the teachers was viewed as Imperative. Given the struc- 
ture of the middle schpol, constant avail abll Ity of counselors 
to discuss problems with teachers and the gifted was not feasible, 
making It necessary for the teacher to double as counselor. 
Whether Implemented as a separate resource program or Incorporat- 
ed Into content areas within the regular g1 f ted program, curricu- 
lum and guidance were Intended' to Interact In this nine week 
cyclical Encounter Program. After the Initial training of teach- 
ers, the counselors functioned as resource people and provided 
"support services. "X^oth formative and summatlve evaluations of 
the program were tficluded In the design. 



Yancey, Elizabeth. Increasing .Partlclpatlo/r'' of Minority and 
Cu lturally Diverse Students In G1 f ted Programs . ■ Report 
. by Mid-Atlantic Center for Race Equity, Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, 1^83. 

This report was designed to be used by administrators and 
directors of gifted programs as a resource* to Increase the par- 
ticipation of minorities. The report examined Issues linked J 
to the underrepresentatlon of minority students. Including dis- 
agreement regarding definitions of giftedness, biased and re- , 
strlcted 1 den 1 1 f 1 c at 1 on, procedu re s , promi si ng practices for, / 
Identifying minorities, and a list of recommendati ons for ad/ 
minlstrators and teachers. Research findings were noted which 
substantiate the concern for underrepre sen tat1 o|i . According to 
the U.S. Department of Education In 1982, 26.8% of students en- 
rolled In public schools were minorities, but only 17.9% were 
participating in gifted programs. The report contended increas- 
ed attention must be given to this issue gnd cited the research 
and expert opinions of those working toward greater minority 
involvement in gifted programs. 
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Gore, -Mary Jane. "The Gifted Minority." Psychology Today 
June 1 984, 32. ' — J 

A satellite program affiliated with Howard University in 
Washington, D.C. for gifted children was recognized as distinc- 
tive since 94% of the students were minorities. James H. Wil- ' 
liams established the program to combat the perception of -minori- 
ttes as learning di^sadvantaged . The program grew appreciably 
ovfer its first fiVe years, gaining the enthusiastic support of 
the\uni versi ty. The staff increased from three to fifteen, and 
selec:ted students in grades second- through eleventh came from 
eight\ states in addition to the Washington area. The initial 
courses' in language arts , science, and mathematics expanded to 
include such diverse cl asses as electronics, robotics, creative 
writing, and anatomy... For four weeks the fi'rogram challenged 
their critical-thinking and problem-solving skills, but for those 
students "trapped in substandard schools that do little to re- 
cognize or encourage potenti al , the rest of the year posed ^eri - 
ous problems. " ■ 



Torrence, E. Paul. "Creative Teaching Makes a Difference." In 
Creativity: Its Educational Impli cations , Ed. Gowan, 
Demos, and Torrence. -New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1967. 

Torrence challenged the concept th^t drops in creativity 
at ages fivei nine, and twelve were simply developmental. 
Longitudinal studies conducted by the ^Uni vers i ty of Minnesota 
indicated the pressures toward standardization and conformity 
were responsible,. Laboratory and field exper i men ts s howed 
teacher methods , mater ial s , attitudes, and rel ati onshi ps wi th 
students made a difference in creative development. For ex- 
ample, two fourth grade classrooms with creative' teachers re- 
vealed no slump. Of 165 teachers, administrators, and school , 
psychol ogi sts asked to relate a situation in which creative 
teaching made a difference, 82% offered examples. Included 
among the many incidents were changing troublemaker to star 
learner, apathy for school, to enthusiasm, and mediocre achieve- 
ment among gifted to outstanding performance. The article also 
contained. a long list of creative ways' of teaching. 
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Carter, \E1 i zabeth Bobrick. "A Teacher's View: Learning to be 
. . Wrong."- Psychology Today June 1 984, 35. 

Carter, who spent part of her Saturdays and summer vacations 
teaching at the Johns Hopkins Center for the Academical ly Talent- 
ed Youths (C.T.Y.), provided a teacher's perspective of the gift- 
ed and their education. She adamantly di scl aimed' the attitude 
that the gifted can make it on their own. the programs at C.T.Y. ' 
recognized thei r poten ti aV, congratulated them, provided them 
with a challenge, made expectations clear, and demons trated that 
mistakes are opportunities for growth. Carter observed that few. 
of the gifted knew what it was to work, hard at learning and real- 
ized that their high potential did not automatically ensure achieve 
ment. Rather than damaging their adolescent egos as many adults 
fear, the- chal 1 enge allowed the gifted to search for an identity. 
Carter emphasized that teaching the gifted was not for "the faint- 
hearted. " Al though thei r bright minds made them' ideal students 
in many respects, they were difficult, to stay ahead of and itnpos- 
sible "to bluff." Students were not always right but neither was 
the teacher. Carter jjsed these opportunities to show one could 
make a mistake and survive. In concluding. Carter acknowl edged 
the desire of these children to do the things regular kids do in 
the -summer, .but she emphasi zed th^at programs like C.T,Y. must be 
an option for them. - 



Bachtold, Louise M. ° "Reflections of Gifted Learners." The 
Gifted Child Quarterly 22 ,( Spring 1 978) : 1 1 6-1 24. 

Bachtold investigated the realization of potential among 
students who participated in special classes for grades four 
through six initiated in 1958 i n a Cal i f orni a school district. A 
questionnaire was sent to 69 of the students, and responses were 
received, from 36, providing i nformation on school experiences, 
current personal and prof es s i onal circumstances, and suggestions 
for educational^ planning for the gifted. Personal- i nformati on re- 
flected 23-30 year old confident men and women with an active in- 
terest in sports, hobbies, reading, and travel . Respondents over- 
whelmingly sel ected college or graduate school as their best school 
experience for the challenge of learning and freedom. The second 
most frequent choice was K-6 due to parti ci pati on i n jthe special 
classes. The worst were junior high and high schoof.' They cited 
boredom, alienation, social maladjustment, and sel f -doubt , among 
the reasons.. All respondents entered college although some 
"stopped out" before gradu-ati on . Of those, most returned, to 
finish their degrees. Sugge^gtions of f ered ,f or gi f ted educatiagi^ 
reinforced the concept'of dff f eren t i ated instruction, emphaswed 
the need for better counseling at all grad^ levels, and urged 
the development of self-awareness and "survival" skills. 
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Thumasathit, Thi. "A Student's View: Becoming One of Us." 
Psychology Today June 1984, 34. 



Student Thi Thumasathit lauded the summer Talent Identifi- 
cation Program- (T. I. P. ) at Duke University. The program offered 
a combination of classes and ex'tracurricul ar activities. Thi 
noted the sense of excitement he felt among the people on the 
campus. For many of the. students it was an opportunity to be 
"one of us" rather than- "one of them" as the gifte'd were often : 
labeled in their hometowns. Lasting friendships were formed as 
a result. Academically, Thi felt challenged for the first time. 
T.I. P. taugh.t him how to work and encouraged him to "pursue my 
education to the fullest." He realized how bored he had been in 
his public school and made the decision to transfer to PhoMips 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire, "getting the biggest academic 
challenge I've ever had." The importance of T.I. P. and its im- 
pact on Thi was evident from his closing comments. VAfter 14\ 
weeks, I feel that my time has come, and .1 have to maker.jm foV 



others. I won't be there phys i cal ly, but my memories, wl.ds, \ 

actions, and friends will. In that sense, I will always be a \ 

part of Duke and T.I. P., and T.I. P. will continue to be a part of\ 

me." o . -- ^ \ 



Cox, Ann. "The Gifted Student: A Neglected Presence?" Teacher 
97.3 (Nov. /Dec. 1979): 75-76, - ~ 

A weekend seminar on' teaching the gifted and. talented 
heightened the awareness qf "Ann Cox, former teacher. The course . 
convinced her the gifted a.re a "poorly understood and often 
tragically mishandled group" of children. She had been a caring 
teacher with an open .cl as sroom but had failed to realize that 
students with superior abilities needed extra attention to reach 
their potential in the-regular class-iftoom. She recognized mis- 
using the free time of her high ability students who finished 
assignments quickly and overlooking the natural leadership, 
perfectionism, creativity, and clowning of other students as 
potential signs of giftedness. It was evident to Cox that the 
special needs of these students were not being recognized or 
met. „She also admitted resisting total individualization on 
the assumption it was undemocratic to set them apart. She came 
to realize that it was possible to. have differentiated £urricu- 
lum and still al 1 ow al 1 students to take part in the class as 
a whol e. • 
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Lyon, H.C. "Our Most Neglected Natural Resource."' T oday ' s 
Education 70.1 (Feb. /March 1981): 15-20. / ■ 

y 

In spite of the educational system's increased awareness 
of individual needs Lyon . found the g i fted-^and talented con- 
tinued to suffer from negl^ect. The government's occasional inter- 
est in them surged in 1 957 with the iBjulichi ni^vof Sputni k but de- 
creased during the 1 960*s as U.S. ^.p^e exploits surpassed the 
Soviets, and civil rights shifted the concern from the gifted. 
Not until the Congress-mandated Marland Report in 1969 did the 
gifted again merit federal attention. The results produced a 
"startling portrait of neglect." The Officeifor the Gifted and 
Talented (OGT) was established in 1972' per Report recommendat i oris . 
Ten years after the Marland Report an Office for Civil Rights 
survey revealed definite progress, including state expenditures 
9f $117 million compared with the Marland figure of $15 million 
and an increase in the number of gifted serv/ed from 4% to 35%. 
However, Lyon cautioned against unrestrained optimism over the 
promising trend, for there were similar tre/ids in, the past which 
stalled. Also, Lyon noted the powerful myths surrounding the 
gifted which created- obstacl es to their education. Many schools 
continued to ignore the gifted, wasting potential which could 
benefit society. = 



Lee, Felicia. "Gifted Kids: Shortchanged by Schools." USA 
Today 21 January 1 985, Dl . ^' 

The Richardson /% tudy: A National Investigation of Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Able Learners concluded th^ U.S. schools 
were not doing enough. This comprehensi v.e , four year study 
surveyed every U.S. public and parochi a! school . Responses from 
1,572 school d'istricts revealed a lack bf resources for identifi- 
cations of the gifted and an absence of qualified teachers and 
necessary curricula for gifted programs/ Accordtng to Joy Brown, 
study director, a high p'ercentage o^f these unchallenged gifted 
students dropped out. Boredom rallied others to become d^^scipline 
probl ems • whi 1 e most merely "driftea through the education' pro- 
gram;" However, some valuable programs were noted. The five 
best included mentor and internship progr ar]is , col 1 abora t i ons be- 
tween high schools and col leges , /col 1 ege summer^ program^ , spe- 
cialized schools,, and international programs. NeiT Daniel, one 
author of the study, stressed thye need to coordinate programs 
over the 12 year educational experience. 
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Feldhusen, John, and Steven M. Hoover. "The Gifted at Risk in ■ 
a Place Called School." Gifted Child Quarterly 28 (Winter 
1 984): 9-1 1. ~ 

Feldhusen and Hoover made observations arid recomniendations 
based upon the findings of two studies, John P. Goodlad's A 
Place Called School (in press) and the report from the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education A Nation at Risk: The 
Imperative for Educational Reform . The authors felt the bleak ' 
assessment presented by Gopdlad was tempered by the Commission's 
strong recommendations for reform. They interpreted these recom- 
mendations and their implications for the gifted and talented. 
Differentiated instruction, special classes, improvement of 
teacher personnel, and endorsement of acceleration were key ' 
features. However, since provisions for the gifted and talented 
were not explicit, the possibility existed that national response 
to the report could bypass them completely. Feldhusen and Hoo- 
ver hoped the stated goal " . . . to develop, the talents of all 
-to their fullest" (9) would be accurately interpreted as " . . . 
differentiated instructional opportunities for different groups — 
.slow learners, learning disabled, emotionally di sturbed , „and" 
gifted" (10) . 
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Conclusion 

As the research and expert opinions review,ed indicate, 

there are numerous areas which harbor potential obstacles for 

the gifted regarding their social, psychological, and academic 

development. These include tjieoreti cal , pract i cal , : spoi etal , 

and personal issues. The problems overlap and i^J^-r^wiVe which 

makes the study of the gifted complex and changes in detrimental 

^ • ^ % •/ 

situations difficult to effect. The definition d\f the ^nature 

of giftedness and talent is the first major barrielr. 

Lewis M. Terman was the first to conduct a major, Ipngi- ^ 

tudinal study of the gifted, a term first used by Guy M. Whipple 

(Passow: 5). Terman's definition of giftedness was keyed\to 

performance on the 1916 version of the Stanford Binet Inte\li- 

gence test (Terman: 223).. This restrictcive view tied to'an\ 

I.Q. score gave way to expanded deffn i ti ons , evolving throLgh- 

out this century, and -disagreement which continues to the-jpre- 

sent (Passow: 8, Fehrle: 3). Passow and Fox revi ewed some of \ 

the research and definitions inherent in. the studies. Among /\ 

those ci ted were Leta S. Hoi 1 i ngworth ' s view of the gifted a^s"^ \ 

ones "more educable" than the average and Paul Wi tty ' s i nterpte- 

tation-'as "one who shows consi stently remarkable performance in 

any worthwhile Line of endeavor" Fox : 11 03 ) . The most liberal 

definition was that of Feldman who believed "all children are' 

gifted." Not all moved toward an all -encompassing definition, 

for Joseph S.- Renzulli's concept (Ren^zulli and Smith 1980) of 

giftedness involved three interrelated pupil characteristics; 

above average ability, high levels of task commitment, and 
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creativity. - - 

in the midst of the diverse theoretical definitions emerg- 
ed the United States Offi»€-e of Education definition. The Mar- 
land report gave th i s. countr^^ thV first nati onal 1 evel , legal 
guidelines on giftedness. By 1 978, 42 states fiad adopted laws 
or regulations based upon the federal definition (Fox: 1104). * 
Some states , narrowed the definition to include only theintellec 
tual and academic aspects (Fehrle: "3), ignoring the "talented" 
segments of the ' definition. 

This lack' of con s i s tency' i n definition has a profound af- 
. feet on identification procedures, for they are inextricably 
bound.- Renzulli and Smith ( 1.980), Passow, Fox, and Renzull'i, 
.Hartnvan, and Callahan all addressed the issue. In essence, 
they all agreed the concept and operational definition of gifted 
ness determined the identification procedures employed and also 
were instrumental in program development. The broadened defi- 
nition logically increased the number and types of identifica- 
tion' methods . Rather than depend on a single measure, Gowan, 
Renzulli and Smith ( 1 977-and 1 980),, and Fox concurred that a 
variety of approaches proved most successful. Renzulli and 
Smith and Safer and Burch favored the case study for its "multi- 
informational approach" and success in locating gifted mlnori- 
ties. The tradi t i onal rel i ance on an intelligence test score 
was seen^as biased and inflexible. The variance in cutoff 
scores from one researcher and' study to another (Terman: 223, 
Pegnano and Birch: 300, Green: 17, and Webb, M^ckstroth, and 
Tolan: 4) also i 1 1 ustra ted an inherent weakness. 

c 
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- Marl and cited .two other identification procedures widely 
w used and relatively ineffective, group tests and teacher nomina- 
• tion. Treffinger, Renzulli, and Feldhusen, Thomas and Crescim- 
beni, Pegnano and Birch, and Fox all believed teacher nomination 
to be inaccurate. Ho-wever, considering the"- expanded -defi ni ti on 
of giftedness and greater number of" students incl uded,' these 
authors deemedit imperative that criteria be established and 
training be made available to teachers to improve their effec- 
tiveness in locating the gifted. Getzels and Jackson, Torrance, 
and Treffinger, Renzulli, and Feldhusen discussed the limita- 
tions of these methods in assessing and identifying the creative- 
ly gifted child since "their idieas simply do not conform to 
the standardized dimensions, the behavioral norms on which re- 
sponses are judged" (Torrance: 34). Add to the diversity of 
definition and identification the diversity of the gifted them- 
selves^as discussed by Juntune Passow, Webb, Meckstroth, and 
Tolan and the potential for problems multiplies. 

The type of giftedness, degree of ability, character, and 
situatipnal vari abl es- make each gifted child un i que but the 
m_ere fact, that he or she-is gifted creates a distinction. 
Gifted children possess abilities the average child does not, 
placing them in a separate category. As gifted childrefi they 
are vulnerable to unique problems; some internally imposed, 
others external in origin.' All have potentially dama', h^.g and 
even tragic effects. ' 

Acute sensitivity (Whitmore, Roedell, Manaster and PoweTU 
and' Johnson ) , uneven development (Delisle Sep t . /Oc t . - 1 982 , 
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Roedell, and Kaplan), and alienation from peers. (Whitmore, 
Delisle,. Pirozzo, Majiaster and Powell) graphically set them 
apart. The "average kid" within the gifted child wants to be 
accepted but his or her superior abilities often block this. 
Webb, Meckstroth, and Tolan emphasized the importance of friends 
for the gifted to help "... tol era.te .pressures , slights, i n^' 
suits he may receive from others" (150). Some develop various 
peer groups dependent upon the activity (Webb, Meckstroth, and 
Tolan: 146, Roedel 1 : 1 29) . Lyon, Lemgv, and Riggs and Riggs 
concurred that many others c hose ,to ' hi de their 'giftedness to en- 
sure social acceptance. il^ 

Another major problem area fiV the gifted is perfectionism. 
Manaster and Powell,, Whitmore, Leni^ChV, Roedell, and Culbertson 
found this to be a common trait. Roedqll referred "to an "inner 
push" which caused th.e gifted to set "impossible goals." CuT- 
bertson and Lemov defined it as a drive to "excel in everything." 
Culbertson quoted one gifted child, "I feel like I should ex- 
cel in all areas and won't be normal if I make mistakes" (49). 
This pressure is often intensified by unrealistic expectations 
of parents and teac her s ( Del i s 1 e Sept.'/Oct. 1 982 , Roedel 1 , and 
Culbertson). Kaplan warned of the need toi put superior intel- 
lectual abi 1 i ties - i nto perspective. Manaster and Powell echoed 
this concern stressing the need to address 'the emotional re- 
quirements of the gifted. The overemphasis on the cognitive 
abi 1 ities. led to a fear of failure and a low self-concept. 
Tragically, suicide has too often bee_n the answer to this pres- 
sure and threat to self-esteem (Lajoie,, Lemov, and Webb, Meck- 
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stroth , and Tol an ) . " - 

Lemov, Pirozzo, and Lee cited inappropriate situations as 
instrumental in creating further problems for the gifted. 
When placed in regular classrooms or ineffective gifted pro-, 
grams, boredom is a natural result. .These students' abilities 
go unchallenged as illustrated b} these comments from gifted 
adults concerning junior and senior high school experiences, 

0 

" . . . a total waste of time boring mostly, had no rele' 

vance to what I ^feel is important to know" (Backtold: 1 1 8 J . 

Teachers often contributed to the inappropriate learning 
environment. Marland, Lyon, and 'Johnson noted teacher impa- 
tience with these children who fail to~cTriTerm to, the standard- 
ized mold. Torrance es tab 1 i s hed th i s demand for standardiza- 
tion as. a primary cause for the drop in creativity among stu- 

■ \ ^ - ' 

dents at key educational .levels. The earlier fj^dings of Galla- 
gher and Crowder supported this concept of diminished creati- 
vity. Pirozzo, Lyon, Lemov, and Johnson reported some teachers 
to be outwardly' hostile. Powell and Haden revealed others fear 
the gifted, especially those highly gifted. 

Students subjected to these detrimental influences respond 
in several ways, singly or in combination, iajoie, Marland, 
French, .Green, and Pirozzo gave evidence of the high percen- 
tage of gifted who drop out of school. Lemov (227) revealed 
figures as high as 30%, noting boredom with the traditional ° 
system as key ._. Marl and also blamed the lock step system geared 
to chronological age. Dropouts surveyed in the French study 
(6) cited the system, teachers, and unreasonable expectations 
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among the reasons f or wi thdrawal . Students less assertive and 
independent remained in school, becoming di sci pi i ne probl ems- 
and/or underachi evers (Marland: III-3, Roedell: 129, Johnson: 
2 7GS). 

Underachi evement is a complex problem. As Dovfdall and 
Colangelo pointed out, like giftedness, underachievement has 
multiple definitions making i denti f i cat i on di f f i cul t . .The 
variety of causes adds t o t he^comp 1 ex i ty . In addition to the 
di'verse reasons previously c i.t^ed^^^h^lch included the , desire for 
acceptance, boredoin, the system, and unrealistic adult expec- 
tations., Delisle (April/May 1982) pointed to the perfectionist 
implications. A child's guilt which says, "I should.be doing 
more ," lowers .the sel f- r onc ept (16). Fear o f failure makes 
underachievement an attrac t i ve. a.l terna ti ve . Kaplan (75) noted 
those who "aim too' 1 ow. " By selecting the easier schedule ur 
.the less prestigious university, success is assured. Manaster 
and Powel 1 , Dowdal 1 and Colangelo, Marland, and Roedell reported, 
rola conflict as another possible cause. 

Within the complexity*, several relatively consistent' char^ac 
teristics can be distinguished among the underachieving student 
population. Piroz^o and Barrett cited their negative attitude 
toward school and "feelings of ilriadejqLracy . " Pirozzo, Shaw and 
Brown, and Whitmore found them* to be hos t i 1 e -an t i soc i al . 
The only similarities they shared with thei r achieving peers 
were high scores on standardi zed intelligence and achi evement 
tests as noted by Dowdall'and Colangelo, Barrett, and Shaw and 
Brown. Barrett, Marland, Shaw and Brown concluded that the 
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tendency to under achi eve . surf aces early in the educational ex- 
perience. Pirozzo, Marland, Wh i tmore and Dowdall and. Colange 1 o . 
concurred that any programs to reverse or ideally prevent under- 
achievement must start early, be long term; and- involve the 
parents. Johnson (27GS) rel a ted- the resul ts of two studies which 
emphasized the severity of the problem.. In Iowa, 45% of all. stu- 
dents wit^^an I.Q. of over 130 had grade averages lower than 
C, and Toleffo:, Oriio, i"rfentified 58% of th^ir gifted as under- 
achievers. Delisle (April/May 1982: 18) advocated searching 
tlie parents, teachers and curriculum for causes and solutions 
to the pervasive problem of underach',ievi ng gifted. Evidence 
justifies the approach, ' * 

Fortunately, in the midst of all the problems there is hope. 
The. future need not remain bleak for the many gifted -and talent- 
ed, children of this country who experi ence the dark'^side of 
- gi f tedness . The problem is a . mu 1 1 i di me'nsi on a 1 one which requires 
a .mul ti -faceted solution. For those whose behavioral and envi- 
ronmental patterns are too deeply rooted it may be too late, 
but for the others there can be relief, acceptance, and enjoy- 
ment. \, - 

Management of stress was seen as critical for the gifted 
by Webb, Meckstroth, Williams, and Hayes and Levitt. Williams 
developed a stress coping model for use with independent study 
programs. A letter from one of his stude.nts attested to Its 
success. "You taught me how to be myself and not to be afraid 
to make a mistake" (140). Bach told ' s survey of gifted adults 
elicited this response, "... what kids need to know . .. . is 
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how to deal wi th peopl e how to find and use resources, and' ' 
how to make their lives rich and satisfying" (122). Barrett and 
Webb, Meckstroth, and' Tol an reported studies in which the abili- 
ty to cope with the stress "of life's challenges" distinguishes 
the successful from the unsuccessful. Hayes and Levitt empha- 
sized the necessity of parental support. ' ^ . 

Schwartz, Sebring, and Sawyer stressed the crucial role, 
the parents assume in. the healthy devel opment-of their gifted 
children. Sebring (97) stated, "Thei r Kandl i ng of 'gifted 
parenthood' will possibly have more impact on their child's ad- 
-justment than any other facet of that child's life." All three- 
advised parents to appreciate the child'.s individuality and en- 
courage the giftedness.. Schwartz and Sebring warned parents to 
avoid unrealistic time demands and psycho! ogi cal pressures upon 
the child. They reminded parents to let thembe children and 
provide a loving environment based on trust and understanding. 

From the home, the gifted move to school where effective 
programs are essential. As Mar 1 an d'\ 1 1 - 1 7 ) reported: 

The gifted students who have^had' the ad- 
vantage of special programs have shown 
remarkable improvement in self-under- * 
standing and in ability to relate well 
to others, as. well as in improved aca- 
demic and crea ti ve per f ormance . .--^ 

The importance of gi f ted . programs is undeni abl e , . but unfortu- 
nately, not all districts offer them. Sawyer , --liaxlkney, Feh-le, 
and Sherman stressed the s i gn i f i cance of a cooperative effort 
between home and school in the education of the gifted which 
becomes especially critical, in the absence of special programs. 
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Lyon (-19) stated the "future gifted eddcation rests'with 
the . . . individual school systems and t'eachers." Sinc/locay 
districts control the education, parents and teachers can be ^ 
instrumental in ini^t.iating or improving gifted programs. 

Ward, L^on, feT'dhusen and Hoover, and Marl and .discussed 
the variety of strategies available^ to meet the needs of the 
gifted, including abi 1 i ty groupi ng , independent study, and ac- 
celeration. With the exception of advanced pi acement- cl asses , 
acceleration has been the most controversial. As Cohn* and Ward 
pointed out, social maladjustment was believed to be the unavoid 
able consequence of acceleration. In reality, re^search supports 
the ov^erwhel mi ng benefits.- Many ^f the Terman group were accel- 
erated and the f ol 1 ow-up s tudi es foundthese subjects more sue- 
"xre:s3^fTrl~T^ Cohn (127) reported the findings from studies sponsor- 
ed by the Ford- Foundat i on for early college entrants which also 
refuted the mal ad jus tment^ theory . 

Not all g i f ted programs are framed within the tradi ti onal 
school setting. Lyon, Lemov, and Lee concl uded mentorships were 
among the best programs available. Lemov (230) cited a Harvard 
astronomer who became a mentor for a young black 14 year old 
boy from the ghetto. He took the boy to the Sahara to study a 
solar eclipse. The mentor is an under-used approach yet one 
that could realize the greatest success. Harris offered a sys- 
tem to aid jn the location and recruitment of mentors in hopes ^ 
that utilization of the strategy would increase.. 

Summer programs such as the Satellite program affiliated 
with Howard University (Gore: 32), Johns Hopk i ns ' Un i ver s i ty 
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Center for the Advancement of Academicany Tal en ted Youths' 
(C.T.Y;), Duke University's Tal ent Identi f i cati on Program 
(T.I. P.) (Boslough: 29), and the eleven summer centers in Mary- 
land, each geared to specific types of giftedness (Lemov: 231), 
have been enthusiastical ly received . Equally successful are 
the specialized high schools. Houston, Texas High School for 
the Performing and Visual Arts (Churchwell: 23), the Bronx High 
School of Science, Boston La^in,* and North Carolina School O'f 
the Arts (Boslough: 30) are just several examples. 

The current interest in the gifted and the increasing 
number of special programs are encouraging, but the ultimate 
success of gifted education res ts_wi th the teacher. Theadmin- 
istrative framework of a gifted program is meaningless if the 
teacher harbors prejudices, insecurities, and/or clings to in- 
effective, traditional methods. Torrance 'of fered ''suggesti on s 
for creative ways to teach and i 1 1 u s trated- the difference th i s . 
creativity can make (see also Appendix C). Based upon a study 
by Carl Rogers, Lyon revealed three traits present in success- 
f uT ther api s ts which also existed in "successful teachers; 
genuineness, empathic understanding, and prizing. „ Prizing is 
the caring about the uniqueness of the individual.' This appears 
to be the key for the gifted, caring enough about their unique 
needs to offer the support and programs to fulfill them. 

The successful programs and strategies" exi st. Research, 
expert opinion, and experience have verified their success. 
Lemov (229) quoted, a former discipline problem and underach i ever 
"My gifted class is on a Friday and that's one day of school I'd 
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never mi ss . " Th i" Thymajsa th i t who attended Duke's T.I. P. stated, 
"After 14 weeks, I feeV'that my time has come, and I have to 
make room for others. I won't be there physically but my mem- 
ories, words , acti ons , and friends will be" (34). With the 

proven means avai 1 abl e ^pVi zi ng becomes the significant factor. 
- , r . ' 

In spite of the dismal reports, A Place Cal 1 ed School , A 

Nation at Risk and the Richardson Study, there are positive 
features to be gleaned. T^he publ i cati on of the Marl and report 
inJ 972 was equally distressing but as a'result the gi f ted beinig 
served cl i mbed frpm 4% to 35% in the ensiling ten years (Lyon: 
18). Once again the consc i ousnes s of the public has been rais- 
ed. Awareness is an initial step in meeting the needs of the 
gifted. Given the appropriate environmental supports, some 
gifted will sti 1 1 s trugigl ^ snd fail just as some now succeed in 
spite of negative situations. However, each child has the right 
to be appreciated as an individual and"receive an education '\ 
commensurate with his or her poten ti al " (Sawyer: 36). 

For every gifted child who is not allowed 
to reach his or' her potenti al , there is a 
^ lost opportunity. That child might have 
eventuaTly composed* a concerto, found a 
c^Qre for a hitherto terminal disease, or 
developed a formula for world peace.' 
V . Wasting the potential of a gifted mind is 

reckless for a society in deeper ate need 
of creati vi ty and inventiveness. (Lyon:. 20). 
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APPENDIX A 



UNDERLYING CAUSES PROBLEMS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 



1 . 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5.. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 



A desire to be accepted by their peers in school and non,- 
school ac t i vi ti es . 



Their classmates' resentment of tVe^ease with which they 
work and solve academic problems and the approval they 
receive from teachers and . other adults because of their 
superior accompl ishments . 

A tendency on the part of teachers to rec-ognize and reward 
academic achievement in terms of results rather than pro- 
cessesand/orcreativity. 

•The failure of teachers to recognize the value of skill in 
manipulative activities and of social and physical devel op- 
ment of gifted* pupils. 

The faiTure of teachei^s to recognize the inherent values- 
to be: found in the fine arts — music, art, dramati cs crea- 
tive writing, the dance — and ia other areas of the curricu- 
lum that are less academic in nature than, reading, Writing, - 
and ari thmetic . ■ 

- , ^ 

The failure of the school to 'provide enough challenging 
experiences. All too often gifted children are not free 
to use the overabundance of free time, which they cannot 
manage without help. 

The tendency of parents^ friends and siblings to minimize- 
their accomplishments and dreams. 

A failure to develop sound work habits or to develop the 
ability to maintain sustained effort. This may be due to 
the fact that they have^^seldom had to exert themselves to 
complete assignments, but it could be due to an inadequate 
introduction to fundamental processes andworkstudy pat- _ 
terns at lower grade levels, v ' 

A dislike for es sen t i a 1 dr i 1 1 and repeti ti on . because it 
interferes with other, more satisfying interests. . 

A feeling of frustration because 

a) goals have been set that are still beyond their advanced 
stage of development, 

b) th^y still lack, the breadth of experience essential for 
the mastery or understanding of abstractions, 

c) they fail to see ' how they can use special abilities or 
talents to meet obligations to home, school and society. 
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11/ A desire to become perfect before essential skills or 

talents are developed. Handwriting skill, control ,of a 
pai n tbrush ' and so forth may have to be deferred until muscu- 
lar coordination is perfected. 

12. The frustrations of and even jealousies of teachers who 
cannot ' compete with pupils who have developed a superior 
skil1\.or more understanding than the teachers have. Some 

, of these teachers del i berately or unintentionally discourage 
them 5^1 th ridicule, sarcasm or by ignoring them. 

13. A. resistance to school and teachers because of repeated 
exposure to mean i ng 1 ess rec i tati on s , 1 ectures and busy- 
work assignments that gave them^no feeling of accomplishment 

14. Their curiosity or their overexuberance , which has sometimes 
made them so aggressive that other pupils ridicule them or 
torment them because they always have the answer first and 
never -seem to make a mistake. 

' ■ " ^ . • - , .-, ^ . 

15'. Their tenden.cy to overl ook\ the i r own 1 imi tati ons or to be 
overobsessedf wi th their. own importance or capacity. They, 
may be unabTe to evaluate the results or their efforts 
correctly io^ thatthey will become truly se 1 f -di rec t i ve or 
sel f-apprai si rf-g . 

16. Their l^ck of patience with slower-learning pupils who 
have spent long'^anU painful hours in achieving what they, 
the gifted pupils, have mastered in a short span of time.' 

17. Their development of a s trong di si i ke for their own powers 
because these talents set them apart from their peermates. 

18. Their gaining either too muc^h or too little recognition for 
. the i r efforts . 

19. Their sometimes failing to develop essential skills that 
will give them a balance. A one-sided development may earn 
them the title of being, just another "character." 

20. Their occasionally expending such an excessive ambunt of 
time and effort pursuing hobbies that they neglect to ful- 
fill obligations to other? as well as to themselves. 

21. The economic,, social and physical pressures that may force 
them to. pursue Tines of endeavor other than those wherein" 
their special interests and. talents lie. ^ 

22. Leadership qualities never being recognized because these 

• pupils are never placed in situ^ions where they can demon- 
strate their ability to assume/Yesponsi' bi 1 i ty and guide or 
direct others. 
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The lack of access to resource materials in school or at 
home that would lead to the stimulation of interests or a 

challenge to explore further into selected fields of study 

that IS, supplementary readers, current magazines, pamphlets 
up-to-date encyclopedias,- records, films, film strips and 
library books. 

Failure- to achieve close to desired accompl ishment levels 
may b^ attr i buted .to the influence of a broken home.' 
Studies show more fatherless f ami 1 i es exi st among low 
achievers thanamong high achievers. 

Low achievement may originate in physical factors ranging 
from a problem of laterality or handedness to an extreme 
physical • defect. In some cases a lack of phys i cal strength ■ 
has lowered a bright pupil's enduring powers. The indivi- 
dual may have had high educational goals but required more • 
■sleep and rest than comparabl e • peermates who could devote 
endless hours to the mastery of an assignment or project. 

The lack of flexibility in the curriculum, the insistence 
on rigid grade standards and the continuation of a practice 
of holding talented boys.and girls back to prevent any 
encroachment upon the next teacher's domain. This-may be 
responsible for low achievement in areas of the curriculum 
other than reading, as a result of the limited growth or 
stretching of the mind in areas like arithmetic, science 
or social studies unless there is an opportunity to move 
into newer" and higher concepts under the direction of a 
teacher. " 

The lack of sufficient i mag i nat i on on the part of teachers 
to cope with gifted children's needs and interests and 
frequent teacher failure to recognize the "lazy," "indiffer- 
ent," "daydreamer, " or "behavior-problem" child as "^n 
anxi ous chi 1 d . 



Failure of -parents and teachers to insist on quality work 

or high standards. This is especially true of under ach i e vers 

in need of remedial assistance. 

Individuals may fail to achieve at desired 1 evel s because 
of emotional instability. This imbalance in emotional 
control may range from a jnoderate childish impulsiveness 
.to an^ extreme where the individual finds 'it difficult to . 
work in a class situati.on.. " , 

Intellectual curiosity is often considered as an ■ outstanding 
trait of gifted children. Unfortunately, there are gifted 
underachiever.s who are totally lacking in curiosity. This-is 
reflected in their low accomplishment even in special classes 
for the -gifted where their learning en vi ronmen t i s condiitive 
to the fullest deveMpment of the i r ta 1 en ts or \ ntel 1 ectual'- 
potenti al . - - - . . 



(Thomas -and Crescjimbeni : 81-84) 
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TABLE 1: IDENTIFIED PROBLEMS OF 
GIFTED ADOLESCENTS RELATED TO BEING OUT OF STAGE 



Type of Problem 



Conunent and Reference^ 



Boredom 



Multi-Talented 



Perfectionism and 
Pressures for Success 



Pressures for Success 



Success masks 
students needs 



Uneven development 



2. 
3, 



2. 
3. 

1. 

2., 
3. 



1. 
2. 



1. 



1. 



2. 
3. 



Easily bored, frustrated by traditional instruc- 
tion (Alvino, 1981) . 
Boredom (Cqmpton, 1982). 

Listed as problems in J.H.S. - school waste of 
time (Bachtold, 1978). 

They need feedback about their gifts provided 
by-prof essional . Teachers need to be taught 
to recognize and deal with these issues with 
the gifted (Sanborn*, 1979). 

Isolated interests and talents (Gifted Child- 
ren's Resource Center, undated). 
By definition ^of gifted as multitalented 
(Butler, 1978) . 

Discontent with any performance short of oiHtn. 
goals (Whitmore, 1980). 

The underachievers refuse to compete because 
of feelings of inadequacy (Barrett, 1957). 
Gifted children may be under considerable 
pressure to achieve (Strang, 1951). 

Pressures for success (Schetky, 1981). 
Unrealistic expectations of gifted (Whitmore, 

1980) . 

,0 

Many gifted students do. so well that this very 
fact desensitizes us to their needs; (Sanborn, 
1979). 

High academic achievement , social skills at 
early age (Whitmore, 1980) . 

Discrepencies between physical, emotional dnd 
Intellectual maturation are common but may be 
even. more exaggerated in the gifted (Schetky, 

1981) . ^ ' ' 
Brain reaches a plateau (Compton, 1982). 
Dialogue-between superior ^intelligence and 
maturity (Hollingworth, 1942). 

^Comments are often paraphrased. 
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TABLE 2: IDENTIFIED PROBLEMS OF 
GIFTED M)OLESCENTS RELATED TO BEING OUT OF PHASE 



Type of Problem 



Alienation; Distance 
from/without peer 
groups 



Sensitivity: 

To issues not-relevant 

to peers 
To interpersonal 
Relationships 



Deficit Social Skills 



Comment and Reference 



1 



1. Alienation because of divergent thinking and 
creativity, etc. (Alvino, 1981). 

2. Being different*^ in adolescence is bad enough 
for. normal teenagers,, but more for gifted 
early adolescents (Compton, 1982) . 

3. Due to different interests , self-direction 
(Gifted Children Resource Center/, undated)'. 

4. Listed a^ Problem-disillusionment with sys- 
tem (Bachtold, 1978) . 

1. Feelings of alienation versus the wish to 
be. accepted. (Schetky, 1981). 

2. Lack of .acceptance by age peers (Alvino, 1981). 

3. J.H. and H.S. gifted students resemble each 
other not age peers. Problems arise in 
matching gifted with intellectual and age 
peers Lessinger and Martinson, 1961) . 

1. Supersensitive to issues and concerns not 
viewed as important by age peers (Alvino, 1981) 

2. S-gnSltivity-a mixed blessing: both an asset 
and a liability. , It is a liability when a- 
bused by manipulating other (Schetky, 1981). 

3. Hypei%ensitivity leading to connections 
and* relationships often too much for normal 
peers (l^itmore, 1980). 

4. Supersensitivity of nervous system creates 
intellectual giftedness by allowing the 
assimilation of extra amounts of sensory 
input. (Cruickshank, 1963) in Whitmore, 1980. 

1. Two types of students 1) High- academic 
achievement, socially skilled at an early 
age; 2) Deficient because of limited pre- 
school peer interactions. Social isolation 
acute for gifted youth (Whitmore ,. 1980). 

2. Proble'ms with interpersonal relationships 
.(Bachtold, 1978). 

3. The higher the IQ of the gifted, the more dif- 
ficult it is to become socially adjusted 
(Hollingworth, 1942). 

4. - Very high IQ child faces a more difficult 
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TABLE 2: IDENTIFIED PROBLEMS OF 
GIFTED ADOLESCENTS RELATED TO BEING OUT OF PHASE 

CONTINUED 



Type of Problem 


Comment and Reference^ ^ " 






problem in social adjus'tmenf than the less 
precocious (Terman, et at.^ 1947). 


Uncertainty over roles 


1. 


Uncertainty concerning roles in society. 
(Alvino, 1931). 


Activity level 
Tendency to Challenge 
Authority ' 


1. 
2. 


Child can be physically and mentally 

hausting (Schetky, 1981). 

Tendency to challenge authority (Schetky, 

1981). 


Being Male 


1. 


' >bre adjustment difficulties for males than 
females (Bachtold, 1978). 


Early maturing girls 


1. 


Gifted girls who are early maturers and 
large may have considerable problems 



! (Compton, 1982). 

IComments are often paraphrased. 
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TABLE 3: IDENTIFIED PROBLEMS OF 
GIFTED ADOLESCENTS RELATED TO BEING OUT OF SVNC 



Type of Problem 


Comment and Reference 


Self -Concept Problems 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Poor self-concept (Alvino, 1981). 
Self-image problems (Bachtold, 1978). 
Excessive Self criticism. (Caroll, 1940). 


Insecurity and 
Anxiety 


1. 


Insecure and anxious because of perceived 
physical deficits, different interests, 
self-direction (Gifted Children Resource 
Center). 


Too much, too cognitive 

•i 


1. 

' 2. 


Far more attention is given to the gifted 
child's cognitive development than to his 
cr her emotional needs. (Alvino, 1981). 
Burn-out gifted tired of extra work; label 
of thrm in different category (Compton, 
1982). 


Severe Psychological | 
Problems 1 

\ 


1. 

2. 


Caused by accumulated environmental insen- 
sitivity (Gifted Children Resource Center, 
undated). 

Maladjustment increases with age (Witty, 1940 
in Whitmore, 1980). ' ' 



1 Comments are often paraphrased. 
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63 WAYS OF LEARNING 
(OR TEACftiNG) ANYTHING 




Instructional Program Improvement 
How WE teach as well as what we teach? 
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HOW? , • 

, 63 WAYS OF LEARNING 

(OR TEACHING) ANYTHING 

I \ "The rmcz6A l& joitzn (u JunponXani cu> the. contgnZ." 

1. LECTURE - pedogogy; learning by. listening to experts 

■ "MoAvt common mttiiod izaA.ning In 6choot& and one. oi ' 
the Iccut eij|je.(ittue eu mgcuuAzd bij enduAing ei$i$ect." 

2. READING - learni'ng by reading books, pamphlets, magazines and other 

printed material 

3. INQUIRY - learning by initiating own questions. Source: Richard Suchman 

4. EXHIBITIONS . learning by observing exemplary products or performance 

. (like a museum, bulletin board, or display) 

5. GROUP DISCUSSION - learning by verbal interaction with other learners 

6. EXPERIENCE -Jearning from experiential activity or performance 

"Exptxiznae ciAXalniy one. oi the b(Ut tiLa.cheA.b, paAjUcuilaiCu 
toK iUntAtheXic tmA.neju,." _ 

7. DEMONSTRATION - learning by observing and analyzing an expert performance 

"(ilatdUng a dejnon&tAoZion KZJ>uWi In moKz ZzaAnU.ng vohzn 
anaZyz&d cu uodU u-iewed." 

8- CHALLENGE ACTIVITY - learning from a first-time or demanding life activity 

"One oi the mo4t zndujUng oi adU tzoAning acjUvltiz^ 
ion KtoKgoKLzing a ItofineA'^ pzxc.zpiA.on oi />iZi and ~ 
zxXznding cjxpacUy ioK new action." 

9- TESTING AS TEACHING - learning from assessment and performance feedback 

"Wo< aJil tt&ting \z6utt& in nm tzajining." 

10- SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING -dearning by designing and directing one's own 

learning 

"S0% OK 4/5 oi all wz tzajin U a jlzmuU oi izZi-lnltiatzd 
ziioAX:i fuithzx than ioHmaZ 6chootLng." 

Sources: Maurice Gibbdns, Malcolm. Knowles , Allen Tough 

11- TEACHING OTHERS - learning by teaching others or tutoring 

"One o< thz mo6t zU^cXa^vz and zndujUng meXhodJ:^. RiUZOJich 
ptonuucA 90% KcXtntion OjJ ItoKnlng vohlch tht IzoAnzA -a 
KexiuuUizd to teach to o-t/ie/u." 

12. COOPERATIVE GROUPS - learning by participating in groups who assist each 
other and compete with other groups rather than individually 

"Coopc^uitcue g^up6 tue, thz concept oi ok otkLojiic tzam 04 
appLLzd to noA) teoAjUng/' 

Sources: Slav in, Johnson,* Johnson, Joining Together 

, ' - -106- 81 ' • 
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. -.13. • MENTORING - learning from admired and competent adult models through 

observation and a?ialysis 

. yzntoKing In moKe. zUccUvz li thz mzntofi ju ic^pected 
ot/ tkz Ltaxnvi. " 

DRILL AND REPE-TITION - leading from repeated performance 

15. COACHING learning from an- expert through feedback on performance' and 

assistance to "correct-in-flight" 

'^AcAdmLc coach<u> aan b& 04 zi^zcUve. au> athletic concha, 
Rz&ZOAch Ahoivi coaclUng fiz^atU In about m fiUzixUon oi 
nzM izoAning," " 

16. RESEARCH - learning from individual inquiry through social interviews 

library research, or laboratory pursuits as in the experimental 
method in science 

V// 

17y QUESTION-ANSWER - learning from question-answer sessions with teachers or 
other learners 
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COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION - learning from interactfon with a compute 
"Any tzachzA who could bz fizplaczd by a compiU&A, should 6c." 

' 19. SIMULATED PRACTICE - learning from perfomiance in a safe, controlled 
situation like a role play or socio drama 

20. DISCOVERY - learning from new ideas or experience 

"Thz ,'aH-hah' fLza.ction 4o Z66zntLaZ In new lzaAnA.ng o^tzn 
-^^"^ i^Of" Q'^oping und zxplofUng a6 an Intzanal aU of, 
IzoJining." " 

21. SOCRATIC - learning from give and take interaction with a teacher or scholar 

22. PURPOSEFUL REDUNDANCY - learning from planned and repeated activity using' 

multiple modes or sensory activities (visual, auditory, kinesthetic) 

23. SELF-EDUCATION *^4earning from independently planned efforts using informal 

sources ' > ' > ■ 

"Szti-in^tAuction It, moAZ zngaglng and znduA^ng than othcM. - 
OAAZctzd tzoAnlng." 

24. MODELS OF EXCELLENCE - learning from observing and emulating exemplary 

performance • . 

"What you do ^pzafu 4o loudJLy I can't hzoA what you 6ay. 
Lejvimju can subtly wdzl incompzXzncz and mddiocfUty a& 
uiztl <u zxcztlzncz." . V - 

"IxaxnpLz l& not the. b£^t way to Inilxizncz pzopU, it li^ thz 
only wcCy. " 

AlbeAt SchMuXzzA. 

.25. FAILURE - learning from analyzing your own life experience and correcting 
^ past mistakes 

ERJC ° "LuuuUng ifiom iauilufiz li za&lzA In znvixomnznti that value • 

" - ti4ite taking and iaUXuAz at-dmeuuUng^i^kit." 
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. '~*26. PROJECT METHOD - learning from designing and executing individual or group 
• projects as both development and demonstration of learning 

27. PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION - learning from specially constructed pri nt or audio 

visual materials for self-instruction * 

28. CLASSROOM SEATjfjQRK - learning from supervised stiJdy like doing the "questions 
^ ' ' , at the end of the chapter'* 

"Szcond mo4>t common moXhod luzd In ^c/iot>t6. T/u^: method It 
oitzn cued ($0^ zxpzdizncy AxUkcA than oi the. mcXhcd.'' 

29. ADVANCED ORGANIZER MODEL - learning from planned instruction which recognizes 

the need for prior learn.ing being linked and integrated with new 
learning. Source: David Ausabel' 

''Mo6t 6tudznt& undzA^tand ctexiAly u)hat'6 zxpactzd oi thojiy 
only a^tcA thzy^vz icuilzd to mzzX thz expecCatcon^ . " 

30* TRIAL AND ERROR - learning from informal experience and exploratory activities 
31.^ TRAVEL - learning from observing and experiencing new environments 

»32- TELEVISION - learning from watching television 

"l^e tzacJi£A6 on, bookd, Aomz tttzvA^ion pn.ogJiam akz moxt 
zducjitLng than othvu . " 

-•^33. PRACTICE * "learning from performance . - 

^Tyiacticz mafee^ pcAlJect:, pKovldlng thz IzoJinoA dot^n^t 
Kzpejxtzdiy pKdctLcz ^.ncompoXzncz and me^diocjuXy," 

34. AUDIO-VISUAL - ijmfting -from 1 istening to* radio, audio tape, or through 

instructional film or s'Vide tape 

"O^tzn LUtd by t^ckvu a& a -tone iltloji vohzn othvi- 

35. CLASSROOM MEETING METHO D^ learning by including a group of learners in 

making decisions about the (What?) and (How?) of learning. 
Source: William GTasser 

36. INDUCTIVE TEACHING-LEARNING METHOD - a method of learning which expands new 

/ information Jnto categories and' concepts and promotes intellectual 
reasoning and theory building. Source: Hilda Taba^ 

DEDUCTIVE METHOD - learning from planned presentations that reduce new. 

information to concrete conclusions and logical categories useful 
' .in higher leVel thinking 

^ '~'3 

*Tfie deductcve mzXhod ti6t6^ an A^i^thzn appKoadi to pKobf.^ Solving 
and loMAning.^' * ^ 

38, INDEPENDENT STUDY -learning from an individual effort at mastery 

^PKZ^eAAzd by tzoKnvu i/oko con6id2A thm^zZvzA un^^pt^z and ^ 
J distinctive OK p^CjJe/i wofikinQ atone. - . 

Er|c iEST COPY AVAILABLE 

EaiBHB. , . 83 ^ ' /■ . 
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^ 39. PEER TUTORING - learning from planned efforts of tutoring and being tutored 

By^peers - 

^^SAjfiiZoA to tht coopQAotivz Q^up mzthod and onz oi thz mo6t 
eidJecttve uxiy^ o^ IzoAning poAticipawt^ havz p\eJie.qtLi&^L 

40. ONE-TO-ONE TUTORIAL '- individualized instruction is highly desirable but 
is often nat practical qr efficient as a method in schools 

4-1. MENTAL REHEARSAL - learning by using mental practice as a rehearsal, for 
^ life performanc'e applying a new skill or knowledge 

. 42. INTERNSHIP OR APPRENTICESHIP - learning from a planned work-study experience 
' with an expert . ' 



43. GAMES— learning from games including socio-drama and role play 

' "A book tUlzd hJew GameJi, ^dt6CAA.be^'' mtthods o^ making le.a^>ting 
jjun tikz Mo>ypo£j/ ^eac^e6 ttudzvvU zyVtAzpKtnzuJi^klp'.'' 

'a ' '-. 

44. IN->BASKET OR CASE STUDY - learning by' solving problems or perplexing life 

dilemmas in group analysis' 

45. - NEURO-LINGUISTIC PROG R AMMING - learning by planned efforts based on new 

brain research by identifying the unique mental processing 
style of each learner 



46. GROUP DYNAMICS - learn-ing from the interact ion^af-^.5roup process like 

brainstorming, creative problem solving, andTlyn^rgy 

47. VISUALIZATION - learning from an individual menta'l process of visual izing 

new levels of performance -or- new ways of being , . . may be 
similar to mental rehearsal or neurb-linguistic programming 

48. REFLECTION - learning. from quiet thought- and reflection and contemplation 

which includes analysis of past experience or fantasy about^Jtbe 
= future \^ 

49. GUIDED IMAGERY - learning from planned gVoufractTvi ties which stimulate 

creativity- and invention through free association and cluster 
thinking * 



50. METAPHOR - learning from pictures or stories which symbolically depict 

new ideas and concepts. Source: Robert Samples, The Metaphoric Mind 

"The mo^t iuzd mzjOiod OjJ Je^aA ChU^t in biblical tzaching6 ^i^ 
thAJ^ugh pa/ULble..*' ^ : 



51. MASTERY METHOD - lear -Ing through formal , .planned process of accommodating^' 
~ learner uniqueness and adjusting time and method .appropriately 
Source: Benjamin Bloom 

^■?^mi6U 95i oi stad^ffVU mJUL attain ma^tviy oi contznt 
0^ a QKadz oi A." 

^ ' ■ ' . ; ' .109 §4 " . ■ 
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^j. BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION - learning by using a^planne^d stimulus-response effort 
of reward and punishment. Source: B. F. Skinner , ^ 

"Tki6 moXhod wo^kA bzXXVi t^jcUyUng cufUjnaJU than ejlucuUing 
human beings, bat ^ thz dominant izxiAnlng thao^y undzA^iAdZng 
- 'mo6t cZaA6\oom and 6chool^." " 

.3- OPERANT CONDITIONING • learning from scientific teaching methods which 

connect new learnings with immediate reward and punishment as . 
in the use of "m and m's" ^ • 

"A dog tAjUmd to 6aJLcvatt at thz hinging o^ a btU. it 
ttJJU a 6tapid dog,'' 

AAthuA_Comb6 

4. SERENDIPTY • learning from living and by analyzing "the 'happy accidents 
of life" 

"All o(J OA havz zxpeAjiznt2^ oi 6QAzndipty, biU voc don't 

all tzain ihom thojv." - 

)5, DREAM LEARNING - learning during sleep or through the analysis of dream 
activities 

36. PRAYER & MEDITATION r learning from spiritual revelation, deep religious 
experience, and transcendenta'' or meditative activities 

> "P/uii/€A o^tzn occiuu in pabtic 6choot^ pa/UicxitaAly duAing 

examA yohoXlieA the Supxzmz. Cou/it con^idoju It Izgal on. not." 

Source: Bible and book titled Snapping 

57. INTUITIVE INSIGHTS & PSYCHIC EXPERIENCE - Teaming from any combination of* 

^^^^t^^se^isoii^perception or sudden intuitive insight 

"OccjuM mo4>t o^tzn uUXh night bn^Un dominant Izojineju.'^- 

58. SUPER'LEARNING - learning by using a series of new-brain research techniques 

which rely on subliminal sounds, sights, and pacing. Source:. Lazonov 
and Shelia Ostrander 

"Lazonov wxiuhop^ p^omuz to tzach 1,000 nzw uJond6 o{t a 
^on^zign languagz in 30 miyiatZ6 and guajtantzz^ 951 KzXzntion 
aitz^ 6 months." 

59. . PARADIGM AND MIND-SET SHIFTS • learning through organizing ideas or activities 

' in a new context or a new'model of reality or a shift in the per- 
ception of the learner 

'^hiZiM-bAjUn tzdiniquZA boAcd on Lz^tiz HaAX'6 ?\06tz/i Thzo\y 
and KoAl Pnibnam'i Holognam Thzo^y o^ LzoAning pKomiiz to 
hzvolutionalizz cJta^6Koom6 and ^»cht)c£:A." - ^ 
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63 Ways of Learning {C.lTea- n'ng lyt iing (Cont.) ' Page 6 

INTERVIEWI NG EXPERTS - learning by questioning experts about how they became 
expert 

6^- ANALYZING LI FE EXPERIENCE - learning from the analysis of a significant life 
, experience with others 

TRANCE STATES AND HYPNOSIS - learning from self.hypnosis or externally induced 
trance s^tates 

63. LABORATORY METHOD - learning from experimentation using social or science 
research model as well as action research and experience' 

lEARWIWcf ^ ■ ' * • ' " ''^^^^^ ^^"'^ FAI/0R7TE mHOVS OF ' 

64. 

65. 

66. 
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6/T Curriculum Project > 3-8-84 

' Session #3 

ELKHART COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
Elkhart, Indiana v. 

■ ^'tentative consensus of planning team 

Criteria Describing an Ideal Gifted and Talented Student 
- Benefiting from Gifted and Talented Educati"on 

Is able to use community resources. 

Has been Identified as being gifted and/or talented in one or more areas • 
and has access to special program opportunities. 

Is task committed/responsible. 
Uses positive leadership styles. 

Is accepting of own family. ' ' * ' 

Cooperates in group efforts. 

Displays healthy sense of humor. 

Feels goqd about sel f /not overly . self-critical . 

Wants/accepts challenge activities. 

Enjoys learning. / • • ^ 

Has access to proper diet and facilities/practices that promote good physical and 
mental health. 

Can tolerate frustration. 

Is intrinsically motivated, I.e., looks for challenge and enjoys it. 

Realizes he/she doesn't know everything, i.^e., understands difference between 
intelligence and experience. 

Realises that "J- will" can be more effective than IQ in achieving many tasks. 
Properly equipped with supplies and materials needed to achieve. ^ 
Works with others as well as independently. ^ - 
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G/T Curriculum Project 3-8-84 ' 

. Session #3 

TENTATIVE CONSENSUS ^l.^'iNING TEAM 

Criteria Describing an Ideal Classroom Environment 
Developing Gifted and Talented Education 

Receives inser^ice training for methodology to streteK-stuilaatsJ minds. 

Has self-confident teacher(s) who wants to teach G/T. - 

Established trust relationships between teacher/student ( s ) , i.e., acceptiag/caring. 

Has well educated and intel 1 igent teacher(s) with broad perspective(s) and enthusiasm 
for life. ^ , " ° . 

Makes flexible timing arrangements. 

Provides variety of approach^, e.g. , "sel f-contained,^ pul 1-out. 
Is open to variety of world i ssues/'concerns . 

Provides broad offerings in music, art, drama, academic, intellectual and I'^adership 
areas. . 

Provides opportunities to nurture leadership and followership roles for every G/T 
student. 

Has admini strative' support for variety of teachi ng modes , special arrangeme'nts , flexible 
time use, sudden changes dictated by creativity and material, needs of program. 

Maintains appropriate class size. 

Provides facilities appropriate for the wide variety of activities anticipated. 

Assigns teachers ^wi th a great repertoire of teaching skills. 

Enables students from entire area ^^rved to participate equally well. 

Offers specialists who can take students as far as abilities allow. 

Allows student participation by interest and abi 1 i ty .rather than by age group. ^• 

Expands beyo.nd a 5-day-week, regu] ar-school -hours program. ' • 

(■" • s . ■ 

t • • - ■ 

Is able to interact with institutions of higher learning. 
Permits pursuit of specialized interest. 

Provides interdiction with students who are not G/T at appropriate times to build 
social skills and community aware'ness. ^ . ■ - 

Places- great emphasis on creativ-ity in all aspects of G/T learning. 

Is attentive to special social needs of G/T students, elg., dealing with being "different 
having to meet high expectations, being expected to be gifted in all areas when -may 
not be, learning to be self confident without being over confident. 

' . 0 . . ■ 

,. ■' . ' 1* 

I* . . 

-next page- • " o 
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3-8-84 

Session § 



Criteria Describing an Ideal Classroom EQvironinent Developing G/T Education continued 

Balances attention to visual/performing arts, intel lectual , academic, creativity and 
leadership. ■ 

Is- as able to foster gifts of student gifted in one area as well as develop students 
gifted in alb a-reas-.- ^ 

Maximizes integration of academic, intellectual, visual/performing arts, creativity 
and leadershi.p education. 

Assists students in reconciling excessive number of choices available to permit 

appropriate combination of exploration and focus (divergent and convergent thinking).. 

Maintains a "mentor cl imate" -that provides time and opportunity for one-on-one 
discussions between G/T students, teachers, and resource personnel. 

Provides coun:;elor system that allows for discussion of- personal concerns b'eyond 
course selection and scheduling. ' • , ' ' 
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G/T Curriculum Project / ^ 3-8-84 

^ . c Session #3 

TENTATIVE CONSENSUS OF PLANNING TEAM 

Criteria Describing an Ideal Home Environment 
Fosteri.nq Gifted and Talented Education 

Provides supportive family environment. • 

Exhibits visionary view of 6/T student. 

Is pjpen to ideas and new ways of looking at things. * , . 

Gives time- and enthusiasm to G/T.program{s) and activities. ^ " 

Models excellence and/or seeks to provide same. ^ 
Is accepting, broadly open minded. 

.♦0 

Keeps prograni(s) in perspective, i.e., supports balance in education. 
Encourages flexibility. / 

Provides strong value ..systems. \ . 
Combines love and discipline. 

Teaches sharing and cooperation. ^ ' ' 

Participates in/leads parent support groups. 

Provides, cul tural advantages and models their appreciation as a normal part of life. 
Promotes best effort and craftsmanship in pursuit of excel lence;> 

Avoids elitist attitudes that are obstacles to good interpersonal relationships and ^ 
social responsibility. 

Begins instruction, modeling and climate maintenance from moment of birth. , 

Maintains close contact and support with educational institutions by participating in 
activities whenever appropriate. 
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G/T Curriculum Project 3-8-84 

' ^ ■ ' Session #3 | 

TENTATIVE CONSENSUS OF PLANNING TEAM 

Criteria Describing an Ideal Community Promoting 
Gifted and Talented Education 

Offers cultural/aesthetic advantages,- 

Funds and backs special programming willingly/ably. 

Provides multi-level facilities, e.g,, pre-school through higher education (colleges/ 
universities). . * 

Provides flexible area-wide opportunities and arrangements, i.e., a "regional" 
cooperation system, for all five areas of giftedness. 

Provides year-round/in~.out of regular school day programming opportunities. 

Trusts staff to assess student cognitive and affe|ctive achievement. 

Accepts differences in- schools and program that meet varying student abilities and 
needs. 

Shares expertise through mentorships and use of facilities from business industry and 
cultural institutions. . . 

Provides and/or solicits local money (gifts) to acquire/build facility (ies). 

Provides tuition free involvement of students across districts. 

Provides a community that is a model of excellence, i.e., efficient*, honest 
government; beautiful buildings, parks and facilities; maximum use of and 
access to facilities; rich cultural opportunities appealing to all citizens; 
avoidance of sharp divisions based on wealth and status. 
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APPENDIX E 



BULLETINS, PERIODICALS, NEWSLETTERS 

ABOUT THE GIFTED ' * 

liany organizations and parent advocacy groups publish newsletters, bulletins, 
or periodicals related to education of the gifted. Membership in soine organ- 
izations usually includes a subscription to its journal, which may also be 
obtained separately. Other publications are independent of any organization. 
Listed here are several journals and other publications to which one can sub- 
scribe. Those associated with national organizations may be available in pub- 
lic libraries. . . 



G/C/T (Gifted/Creative/Talented) 
G/C/T Publishing Co. 
Box 66654 \ * 
Mobile, Alabi^ma^ 36606 

Highly readable, colorfull publication, with sections for parents. Arti- 
cles of current interest. Some research. Book reviews. 

Gifted Child Quarterly 

National Association for Gifted Children ^. ^ 

217 Gregory Drive * 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 71901 * / 

Professional journal, with report's of research activities in tlie field, 
- ongoing p?;ograms, general discussion. 

Gifted Children Newsletter 

Gifted and Talented Publications,- Inc., 

530 University Avenue " ^ 

Palo Alto, California 94301 

General discussion of current topics. Reviews of books for children, toys 
and games. Puli-out sections for children. 

Gifted/Talented Education 

P.O. Box 533' . 

Branford, Connecticut 06405 

Reports on current activities in the field. Reviews of programs in oper- 
ation in many parts of the country* 

JEG (Journal fior^the Education of the Gifted) 
The Association for the Gifted (TAG/CEC) 
Res ton, Virginia 2209 L' 

HrofessiDnal journal. Reports on research and activities in the field. 
Book reviews, * ' 
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Journal of Creative Behavior 
Bishop yall, SUNY 
1300 Elwood Avenue * 
Buffalo, New York 14222 

Professional journal on research and discussions of relevant topics in 
creativity. Book reviews. 

LTI Bulletin 

Ventura County. Superintendent of Schools 
535 East Main Street 
Ventura, California 93009 

Listings of current events, locations of key personnel, programs. Re- 
ports on developments on the national scene. 

Parent Communication 

Roeper Publications 

Roeper City and Country School 

31oomfield Hills, Michigan 48013 

Topics of concern to parents. Discussions of teaching methods, new 
activities, critical issues of gerteral concern. 



(Ehrlich : 1(32-183) 
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